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THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 
(For the Albion.) 


A Horseman thro’ the mountain-pass 
Proceeds in silent gloom ; 
“ And haste I to my love's embrace, 
“ Or to the dusky tomb ?” 
The mountain voice replies— 
“ The dusky tomb.” 


And onward still the Horseman rides 
With gloomy thoughts opprest, 
“ And shall I reach the grave so soon? 
“ Well!—in the grave is rest.”’, 
The voice again replies— 
“‘ The grave is rest.” 


The tears fall from the Horseman’s eyes 
And on his pale cheek rest ; 
“ Since only death can comfort me, 
“ For me the grave is best.” 
The hollow voice replies, 
“ The grave is best.” 





AN IMITATION OF LONGFELLOW. 
BY GUSTAVE CHOUQUET. 
(For the Albion.) 

THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 
I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in the flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can foliow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Une fléche langai naguére ; 
Elle alla se perdre.... 90 ?—vraiment, ne le sus guére ; 
Car elle s’ envola si vive dans les cieux, 

Qn’ on ne la put suivre des yeux. 


Une chanson chantai naguére ; 
Elle alla se perdre.. ..oa ?—vraiment, ne le sus guére ; 
Car dans son vol comment suivre un refrain joyeux 

Qui prend son essor vers les cieux? 


Longtemps, longtemps aprés, dans le tronc d’un vieux chéne, 
J’ai retrouvé la fiéche entiére, intacte encor ; 

Et mon amie, un soir, m’ a dit tout d’une haleine 

Ma chanson, demeurée au fond de son cceur d’or. 





THE PSYCHOLOGIST. 
BY W. PICKERSGILL, ESQ. 


No doubt you have heard of the University of Spitzenhofen. It is fa- 
mons throughout Germany for its learning, and for the services it has 
rendered to science and literature. I must not, however, be understood 
to say that in no other department has its usefulness been manifested. 
The professions have been in an equal degree indebted to it; and I 
could name several of my own condiscipuli who, at this moment, are oc- 
cupying the most prominent positions in the various avocations to which 
they have devoted themselves. I shall nct be charged, I trust, with too 
fond a partiality for this distinguished seat of learning, when I apprise 
the reader that I graduated there myself: if 0, I shall be sorry for it; 
for I have not been influenced by any such consideration. The university 
has earned a reputation for itself, which has made it the cynosure of all 
Europe ; anything that I may say can, therefore, have little weight. I 
am free, however, to admit that I am not altogether devoid of vanity ; 
and if there be one thing in life of which I am more vain than another, 
it is of my being a graduate of the University of Spitzenhofen. I have, 
perhaps, said as much upon this point as I need say ; for it is not of the 
university I am about totreat. Ihave mentioned it because the incidents 
which follow may awaken a spirit of curiosity and inquiry, and because 
some of my learned fellow countrymen might wish to know the academy 
at which I was reared. 

Aslam going to relate no ordinary narrative, it is, perhaps, first 
necessary to inquire how far the reader is prepared to go with me in 
belief, and to say a few words in apology for the psychological phenomena 
to which I shall presently call bis attention. The opinion is almost uni- 
versal that every human being pussesses a principle which is indestrac- 
tible, and which survives after the dissolution of that habitation in which 
it, for a season, took up its abode. How far that principle is altoge- 
ther independent of the body in certain conditions, is not very clear ; 
although it may be presumed that it is so to a very considerable extent, 
as the faculty of dreaming, more especially, would seem to demonstrate. 
This, I believe, is generally admitted ; but I am prepared to go much 
further, as the reader will perceive, by the perusal of the following 
facts, which, from their peculiar nature, will at all events be found 
worthy of consideration. 

The observance of New Year’s Eve appears to be regarded everywhere, 
and there is no country in Europe where it is more strictly observed than 
in Germany. I should be sorry, I confess, to see the observance fall into 
eas for, — oof hientiney a which appertains to the 

, there isa degree of friendliness an ili i ; 
der " peculiar refreshing, and hilarity prevailing which ren 

it was New Year’s Eve. I had but a few months b 
adieu to my Alma Maier, and was living in furnished lodgines te ted 
city of Dresden. After tea I felt a little languid and unwell. 


' of the festive season. 


assign no particular reason for it, except that during the day I bad suf- 
fered at intervals from a decayed tooth, which am | annoyed me, 
particularly in cold weather. As the evening wore on, I grew a little 
impatient and irritable, and thought I would take a stroll through the 
streets for a little while, and then return to my lodgings. It was the 
first. New Year’s Eve I had spent alone for many years ; but my friends 
were either absent from town or engaged in different occupations. I 
wrapped a thick shawl round my face, threw on my fur cloak, and made 
my way into the street. I was perfectly aware that the night air was 
pean considered injurious to decayed teeth, but the trath is, I could 
not rest within doors, and, whatever might be the consequences, I felt 
compelled to take exercise and seek excitement. I passed hurriedly 
through the streets, and encountered in my progress several persons reel- 
ing apparently homewards, and who had evidently not been unmindful 
The exercise, I found, did me good, and I conti- 
nued to pace up and down the streets for a considerable time, till at 
length, attracting attention, I proceeded again to my lodgings. My 
landlady opened me the door, and showed me to my apartment. Ina 
few minutes I was seated before a blazing fire, with « glass of strong 
brandy and water steaming before me. hether it was owing to the 
warmness of the atmosphere in which I sat, or to the hot spirit and wa- 
ter I was drinking, I know not, bat I was attacked with the most vio- 
lent paroxysms of toothache, much more than any I had as yet experi- 
enced. I strode about the room in the greatest agony—I stamped with 
my feet—I committed, in short, all those excesses which people usually, 
indulge in under similar circumstances. The stratagems I had recourse 
to did not alleviate the pain. I continued, however, to pace up and 
down the chamber with the greatest impatience. An hour or two, I sup- 
pose, passed away while I was thus engaged. I cannot say how long, 
for 1 took no note of time, but I was at length aroused from my self-ab- 
sorption by the ringing of the various church-bells of the city, and the 
reiterated salutation of Prosst Neu Jahr, which was exchanged between 
the passengers in the street below. 

The new year had anything but an auspicious commencement for me. 
I was labouring under an amount of physical pain scarcely to be endured, 
and which threatened to deprive me almost of my reason. I was still 
particularly restless, and paced up and down the chamber with untiring 
energy. I occasionally varied this employment by walking for a few 
minutes in my bedroom, which was on the same floor as the apartment 
in which I sat. 

It is essential, perbaps, to furnish the reader with some information as 
regards myself, so that he may have some data whereon to found an 
opinion as to the peculiar circumstances hereiaafter to be related. It is 
not my wish to disguise a single feature which might lead to an elucida- 
tion of this remarkable case. I shall give the fullest information in my 
power. and it would be a source of considerable gratification to me if any 
of my learned fellow-countrymen would institute a thorough investiga- 
tion into the various circumstances which I shall presently lay before 
them. The subject is one deserving of their closest attention, and one, 
too, which falls peculiarly within their own province. I say this with 
considerable pride and pleasure, for whilst other European writers have, 
for the most part, devoted themselves to subjects capable of human 
comprehension, it has been the steadfast object of several of the authors 
of Germany to penetrate, as it were, into the very arcana of things— 
search into those secrets which have been hidden from the children of 
men since the foundations of the earth were laid. With what success 
these studies have been pursued, it is needless for me to add: they have 
gained for their followers a reputation in this peculiar department of li- 
terature that has rendered them world-famous. I do not envy their laurels, 
for I have little ambition, but I wish (and many of my readers will join 
me in it I am sure) that they may long live to wear them. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that my fellow-countrymen will take up this subject— 
submit it to that close analysis, that subtle inquiry, which all matters of 
this kind receive at their hands—and I have little doubt that their la- 
bours will be crowned with abundant success. 

I have just attained my twenty-fifth year; my complexion is sallow ; 
my eyes (it was pot only my dear cousin who told me so) dark and 
piercing. My temperament is what is usually called, I believe, nervous 
and sanguine. I have been adreamer from my youth, poring over philo- 
sophical and imaginative works of all descriptions, but generally pre- 
ferring those authors who most eschewed the subjects of every-day life, 
and who gave daring flights to their imagination by soaring into those 
mystic regions into which other writers with feebler pinions dared 
not penetrate. My reading, though exceedingly desultory, gave a certain 
tone to my feelings, and tended, perhaps, to throw over the daily occur- 
rences of life an unhealthy colouring, which was likely to exercise a mis- 
chievous influence over my conduct and habits. I cannot deny that such 
a result has actually been produced. I lack, as it were, an aptitude for 
worldly affairs—am the merest simpleton in making a purchase that you 
can well conceive—and have, perhaps, as much idea as to the value of 
several of the articles of daily use as a bricklayer’s labourer of the gigan- 
tic proportions of the Pyramids. Admitting as I do the pernicious ten- 
dency of much of the literature at which I have pointed, I am compelled 
nevertheless to make some exceptions, and frankly to avow that I have 
not only derived much amusement but considerable instruction from some 
of the authors whom I have read. I allude in particular to those writers 
who have made it their particular study to search inte the inmost recesses 
of nature, and to deduce therefrom such conclusions as to the nature 
and purpose of our being as their discoveries and speculations might 
seem to warrant. Oh! worthy disciples of Socrates and Plato! Oh! 
noble supporters of a faith to which some of the most illustrious 
writers of ancient times have not hesitated to give credence. Oh! 
earnest apostles of truth, swerve not from the path which you have 
marked out for yourselves; pursue it energetically, neither turning to 
the right hand nor to the left, and, despite the taunts and jeers of the 
world, you will one day astonish it with your singular and invaluable 
productions. 

I have, perhaps, said as much on this score as is necessary, and shall 
now resume my narrative. I have said that my sleeping chamber was 
on the same flat as that in which I usually sat and took my meals. At 
the further end of the chamber there stood a quaint old cabinet; to judge 
from its appearance, it must have been of great age—probably not less 
thao 150 to 200 years old. It was made of oak, highly polished, and on 
which innumerable quaint figures and devices were ingeniously carved. 
There were upon it heads of men and animals, and their several faces 
were made to assume every possible contortion that the human imagina- 
tion could conceive. In the centre of the cabinet there was carved a fall- 
length figure representing an aged man with a long, flowing beard. His 
features were stern but somewhat venerable, and he seemed to carry in 
his hand @ long staff or wand. When I grew tired of one apartment, I 
relieved the monotony, as I have said, by walking backwards and for- 
wards in the other, The pain with which I was afflicted was as acute as 
ever, and there was no appearance of its abatement. I knew not how fo 
cousole myself ; I became more feverish and irritable, I opened a small 





drawer in the cabinet, and drew from it a letter which I had received a 
| few days before from my beloved Marie. I had read it a dozen times— 


I could ' I read it again. 











“‘ Prague, 10ten Decr., 18—. 

“MEIN LIEBER VeTrer,—Deinen angenebmen Brief hatte ich das Vergnii- 
gen zu empfangen und est freuet mich sehr zu ersehen, dass durecht wohl bist 
und bald nach Hause kommen wirst. Ich habe mich oft selbst gefragt waruam 
nicht sogleich, um die Feirtage bei uns zubringen zu kénnen. Meine liebe 
Tante, so wie deine Schwester, wunschen dich recht bald zu sehen. a 
du so lang weggeblieben bist, vergessen wir dich doch nicht—nein, lieber 
August, wir denken taglich an dich. 

‘Ich werde dir heute nichts weiter schreiben, da uns das Vergniigen dich 
selbst zu sehen bevorsteht. Lebe wohl. 

** Deine dich liebende, * Marie.” 

When I had read this letter I replaced it in the cabinet ; the pain I en- 
dured was as intense asever. I writhed with agony. 

“Oh, Heavens!’ I exclaimed in my suffering, “‘ wherefore should man 
be subject to so many physical ailments and infirmities—wherefore should 
his immortal spirit be enshrined in this fleshly tabernacle—why should it 
be clogged with an incumbrance that entails so much suffering upon bim, 
and checks his noblest and loftiest aspirations ?”’ 

I had scarcely uttered these words before I thought I perceived @ 
change im the old cabinet. The centre figure, representing the old man 
evidently dilated. It grew larger and larger, till at length it assumed. 
the ap 2 of an old man considerably above the average height. 
He smiled benignantly upon me, as though he were disposed to befriend 
me, _ 


A very important change had come over me. I knew not how—the 
change, however, was manifest. I was free from all pain—cbeerful—con- 
tented. I was seated comfortably in my easy-chair, and the fire was blaz- 
ing cheerfully before me. 

“‘ How different,” I thought, ‘does life appear when one is not suffer- 
ing from bodily pain.” 

I began to ponder over my sweet cousin’s letter, and to pictare to my- 
self the pleasure which I should shortly derive from her society, when a 
slight noise on the stair-head arrested my attention ; the room door wag 
then slightly thrown open, and the head of my landlady was thrust in for 
a moment and then withdrawn. 

“ A very singular proceeding,” I thought ; my surprise, however, was 
considerably increased when she and her daughter walked into the room 
without making the slightest observation ; they took no notice whatever 
of my presence and proceeded to dust the furniture, as if no person was 
in the room but themselves. 

“ A very singular proceeding this,” I repeated; and surely I was jus- 
tified in coming to this conclusion. I had been a lodger of Madame 
Schwartzea for some months—I gutter handsomely for the 
I occupied—* gave her little trouble, but frequent and valuable 
I, therefore, ask if behaviour such as I have described was not intolerable 
in the extreme? Iam not proud—nor unsociable—nor unreasonable. I 
have no wish to eee any servility on the part of others manifested towards 
myself. I arrogate to myself no superiority, but I do say that the con- 
duct of Madame Schwartzenbach on this occasion was unwarrantable, and 
such as few gentlemen would pardon. If I had defrauded her of her 
money, kept unseasonable hours, or in any other objectionable way de- 
ported myself, treatment like thie would have awakened no surprise. It 
is impossible to describe my indignation. Here was I exposed to all the 
dust and confusion incident to the operation I have referred to. I was 
treated with absolute contempt, as though I were a perfect nonentity, and 
as though it were too much trouble even for Madame Schwartzenbach to 
ask if these proceedings were convenient to me or otherwise. 

I sat in amazement, scarcely able to believe that what I beheld was 
reality. And yet the circumstances were too real—the figures before me 
too life-like—to be easily mistaken. I remained quiescent. I was de- 
termined to see the end of these proceedings, and so observed the utmost 
silence. I was afraid even to stir in my chair, lest it should attract the 
notice of either Madame Schwartzenbach or her daughter. With breath- 
less suspense I watched all their movements ; they passed from one piece 
of furniture to another, till at length the work appeared to be finished. I 
began to reflect upon what they should purpose to do next, and I was not 
long kept in suspense. Surprised, irritated, disgusted as [had previous! 
been, I was certainly not prepared for the extraordinary behaviour which 
followed. Such audacity, such unparalled effrontery, I am persuaded 
will seem perfectly incredible. I can swear, however, to every circum- 
stance which I shall relate. 

Their work being finished, Madame Schwartzenbach drew her chair to- 
wards the fire and seated herself upon it, desiring her daughter at the 
same time to follow her example. I retained my seat—moved not, but 
kept my eyes steadfastly fixed upon them. My presence did not disturb 
them in the least ; they saw me, that was evident. How, indeed, could 
they fail todoso? Madame Schwartzenbach sat close at my elbow— 
within a yard of me—there was a blazing fire—two lighted candlesin the 
room. How, then, could they fail to see me? Yet they uttered not a 
word—evinced not the slightest consciousness of my presence. I was 
paralysed. Was it Madame Schwartzeunbach and her daughter—was I 
not deceiving myself? Confusion! Was it the room—the chair I was 
sitting in—was it the fire blazing before me—the carpet upon which my 
feet were pressing—were these things real, and was the presence of Ma- 
dame Schwartzenbach and her daughter not equally as tangible—equally 
as capable of demonstration? And yet why did they not speak—utter a 
single syllable—exchange a solitary glance—indicate by a simple ges- 
ture their recognition of me? I say nothing of etiquette, deference, re- 
spect, which, under other circumstances, I should have conceived myself 
entitled to. I waive these considerations entirely, but fancy a situation 
such as I describe. Iam seated in reflective mood by the fire—my pri- 
vacy is broken in upon—my furniture turned upside down—and, tocrown 
all, the intruders, after committing these acts of unparalleled audacity, 
seat themselves close at my elbow, as though I were of as little import- 
ance as the chair in which I sat. Assuredly this was the culminating 
point of human effrontery—assuredly this was the very climax of open 
contempt. My thoughts reverted again to my former proposition. Were 
the females not some airy shadows conjured up by my own imagination ? 
I was determined to settle the question, so I arose from my chair, and 
making a slight inclination of the body, said : 

“ Madame, I am perfectly unconscious of having done anything since 
I have lived under this roof which should seem to warrant the remarka- 
ble intrusion on the part of yourself and daughter to which I have been 
subjected to to-night. I have sat for a considerable time an impatient 
witness of your movements. I am compelled, however, at length, to ex- 
press the unbounded indignation which I feel, and to signify to you that 
I shall, as soon as possible, seek for other apartments.” 

I sat down with an air of triumph, well assured that the few observa- 
tions which I had just made would have the desired effect. It will 
scarcely be credited, I think, when I say that my remarks elicited not a 
single syllable in reply. My astonishment was beyond all bounds. What 
could be the motive for these singular proceedings? Was I a fool—an 
idiot—that I could be trifled and jested with in this singular manner, or 
had my landlady and her daughter simultaneously taken leave of their 
senses, and in a Lt of insanity acted in the incomprehensible way I have 
described ? ‘ 

“ Madame Schwartzenbach,” I said, in’a firm tone of voice, “I eutreat 


: you to explain the cause of this unseemly iatrusion.” 
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My words were again unheeded. After a short interval, however, Ma- | 
dame Schwartzenbach turned to her daughter, and said : 
“ Well, Margaretha, are you ready ; shall we go to bed?” 
“ Yes, just now; it is difficult to leave the fire such a cold night as 
” 


“ Mr. Neuendorff has been in bed, I dare say, an hour or two.” 

It is said that language is but a feeble exponent of our thoughts and | 
ideas. I am sure it is quite inadequate to describe my state of mind when 
this audacious falsehood was uttered in my presence. I had been in bed 
an hour or two, and was actually sitting close to the woman who was 
giving expression to this infamous mendacity! I know of no language 
forcible enough to convey a true conception of the feelings by which ! 
was influenced. , 

“ Hush,” said Madame Schwartzenbach ; “ I thought I heard Mr. Neu- 
endorff ; he probably requires something, poor gentleman !” 

She took one of the candles from the table and actually proceeded to 
my sleeping apartment. This last act, if possible, was more extraordi- 
nary than any of its predecessors. In a minute or two she returned. 

“ No; I was mistaken,” she said ; “ he sleeps soundly.” 

It was really some consolation to hear that she had seen me, and that 
I was, at all events, somewhere ; but I have yet to learn how it was pos 
sible that I could be in two places at once. She had seen me in bed she 
stated, and yet, aceording to my own showing, I was seated in the sitting- 
room. Could anything be more preposterous—any two statements more 
irreconcilable? Either she was wrong or I was wrong. I was not in 
bed, and yet her evidence went to show that I was there. Who was most 
likely to be right? I was surely conscious of my own whereabouts. I 
knew whether I was in bed or not ; my faculties were in no degree im- 
paired. I was determined to have an explanation. I rose from my seat, 
my heart swelling with indignation. 

“ Madame Schwartzenbach,” I said, “I wish you to know that I am 
not in bed—not sleeping soundly, but that I am here, madame—here in 
this room—within a yard of where you are sitting.” 

“I think, Margaretha,” said Madame Schwartzenbach, “that that 
Chair will have to be covered again. The hair, I see, is breakiag out of 
the cushion.” 

* Which chair do you mean?” 

“The arm-chair—that in which Mr. Neuendorff usually sits. Do you 
not observe that the covering of the cushion is torn ?”’ 

I was more irritated—more perplexed than ever. I could obtain no 
reply to auything I said, and the very chair in which I was sitting was 
made the subject of their discussions and observations ; they could see it 
and the cushion which required a new covering, but, strange to say I was 
invisible. I was bewildered; it was surely some hoax that I was exposed 
to—a dream—it could not be reality. 

“ Madame Schwartzenbach,” I said, springing again from my chair, 
“TI will tolerate this intrusion no longer—I am satisfied this is some 
trick you are practising upon me. I shall leave your house this very 
moment, and never return to it.”’ 

I rushed from the room with the greatest precipitancy, and in another 
moment I was in the open street. It was a beautifal night, or rather 
morning. The sky was of that deep blue colour, and the stars possessed 
that brilliant radiancy, which seem to indicate a very low temperature. 
The earth was no longer visible, for since my return to my lodgings the 
snow had fallen in abundance, and covered it completely. Its dept, to 
all appearance, could not be less than two or three inches, 

was once more free to wander withersoever I listed—no longer pent 

up in a room—no longer exposed to the grossest insolence from the very 
creatures whom I had in some degree assisted to support. A strange 
feeling, nevertheless, was upon me—th@re was some mystery surround- 
ing me which I could not fathom—some singularity, of which ordinary 
mortals did not partake. What it was I knew not, but by some intuitive 
feeling I was conscious of its presence. I paused for a few minutes, not 
knowing whither to proceed. It was new year’s morning, as I have 
stated—an occasion in many countries of great rejoicing. I thought, 
therefore, as I was perfectly disengaged, it would be a favourable oppor 
tunity for paying a visit or two to some of my friends. I had no sooner 
made this resolve than I proceeded to act upon it. As I walked up one 
of the streets of the town, I observed one of my friends on the opposite 
side of the way. He had no doubt been at some party, and was return- 
ghome. I crossed over to speak to him, and to wish him the compli- 





ments of the season. When I had reached the side of the road on which 
he was walking, I stood till he came up to me. As he approached I 
thought I would take him by surprise, for he would never expect to meet 
me at this time in the morning, so I placed myself in tront of bim, and 

ben he was within a yard or two of me, I saluted him with a low bow, 

If in mockery, halfin earnest. When I again stood erect} found he 
had passed me, without deigning to bestow the least recognition upon 
mé. It was excessively strange—beyond all human comprehension. Had 
Tin any way offended him, or was he so intoxicated that he was unable 
to see me? I began to consider if there was anything I had done at 
which by any chance he could have taken offence. I knew of nothing. 
I had been to him as a confidential friend—a brother; my advice—my 
ge had frequently been placed at his service, and I do not remember 

is asking me a single favour which I had ever refused him. Was this 
the behavour, then, to show towards me—was this the manner in which 
he repaid the numerous kind offices I had performed for him? Oh! if 
there be in the whole category of buman frailties one crime more black 
than another, it surely is ingratitude! He was guilty of the grossest 
ingratitude. I was indignant beyond expression. I fumed with passion, 
and at the moment was prepared to commit any excess. I was resolved 
that behaviour such as this should not pass unnoticed. I would seek an 
explanation—demand an apology, and, if it were not instantly made, in- 
timate to my friend that he was no longer to consider me as forming a 
part of the circle of his acquaintance. I hurried after him—I looked 
neither to the right nor left, but kept my eyes steadily fixed upon 
the objects before me. Ina very short while my friend was in sight. 
came up to him just as he was on the point of entering the house. 

“ Mr. Von Bohnenstein,”’ I said, “ will you have the kindness to favour 
me with a few minutes’ conversation ?”’ 

I had ory | uttered these words before the door was unceremoniously 
thrust in my face. I reeled back like a drunken man, and fell my full 
length upon the snow. I was paralysed with the insult, for which I could 
discover no cause whatever. After the elapse of a few minutes I re- 
covered. It was the last time Von Bohnenstein should have the oppor- 
tunity of insulting me. The first shock was over, but the gnawing 
= was still in my heart, and would remain there till my dying 


ii is not the great calamity—the sudden unexpected catastrophe, that 
are the most difficult to endure : they come down upon us with the force 
of the avalanche, crushing and rendering prostrate everything beneath 
them. It is when the shock is over that the pain is felt the most acutely 
—the stupor—the prostration to which we have been for a while sub- 
jected have passed away, and the real misery of our situation is at length 
vividly revealed to us, The canker has entered the heart, and it will 
fester and fester there till its last pulsation shall have ceased, and 
neither days, nor mouths, nor years can work a change, nor “ pluck 
from the soul that rooted sorrow ”’ which we bear with us till our mission 
be accomplished, and the grave—the great place of our disburdenment— 
be attained. 

Hamiliated and grieved at the indignity I had just experienced, I began 
at once to consider what course I should next pursue. I should surely 
meet with a better reception in other quarters ; but if I did not, I re- 
solved immediately to leave the city. It was impossible that my conduct 
could have deserved such ill-usage ; there was scarcely a single misde- 
meanour with which I could accuse my conscience. I passed on from one 
street to another, miserable and restless. I had no definite object before 
me, but I found ssme kind of locomotion was necessary. 

I wandered in this way for some time, till at last I desired to retrace 
my steps ; and asthis part of the city was strange to me, I found it would 
be necessary to have recourse to my footprints to enable me to regain 
the point from which I had started. I examined the path, which was 
covered with snow, aud along which I had walked, very carefully, but I 
could discover no traces of any footsteps whatever. 1 had surely mis- 
taken the road ; but that was impossible, for I had never diverged from 
it for a single moment. A dreadful terror seemed to seize hold of me ; 
I turned sick and giddy, and was obliged to lean against a neighbouring 

wall for support; the awful truth forced itself upon me—my feet had 
left n0 impression upon the snow! This was a circumstance I was not 
a for. The snow was soft, and the least pressure upon it must 

ve produced an indentation. How was it, then, that my feet had left 

no —- behind them? Was I different from other men—was I other- 

wise y owed? The supposition was monstrous, and could not be enter- 

ja ” a moment. My organs and faculties were the same. I was 

~ agra ” —e laws and influences that they were subject to. 

pow th » Should I be different, und yet how else could I account for 

the singular fact to which I have just referred? In my agitation and 
those questions occurred to me again and agaia ; yet they 


dispel ; they had come upon me suddenly and unexpectedly, and it was 
impossible to estimate the length of their duration. I tried for a moment 
to calm myself, and to think seriously and dispassionately upon the 
matter. The more composed I became, the more revolting did it ap. 
pear. The thing was so uncommon—so glaring a departure from all 
natural laws, that the very idea of it was unbearable. Everything that 
trod the earth—every man, every beast of the field, every bird of the air, 
the very reptile that crawled—left an impress behiad it; but I—I 
alone was exempt from those organic laws by which other creatures were 
influenced, and walked the earth as though I were a vapour—a mere 
fiveting shadow l) I took a survey of myself, and could observe nothing 
wherein I differed from other men, and yet, the saow, as I have stated, 
did not yield to my pressure. 

I hastened forward, indifferent as to the road I took, so long as I found 
excitement. Tostay and think was impossible—unbearable. The air 
was extremely cold, if I were to be guided by the appearance of the 
people whom met ;' but I did not feel it in the least. I came up at 
length with some boys who were throwing snowballs at each other ; the 
young rogues appeared to have been out all night. I stood and watched 
their movements, for I was much interested in the sport, and had half a 
miud to join them myself, if it were only to divert my mind from more 
painful subjects, I had stood here, I suppose, nearly a quarter of an hour, 
when oue of the lads took up a snowball from the ground, and threw it 
deliberately at me,asI thought. I cried out for him to desist, but my in- 
junctions were not attended to ; nay, worse than that, 


they aimed. They hit me several times, and I fancied at first that tie 
balls hurt me; but, incredible as it may appear, and astounded as I was 
at the discovery, I found that the balls passed harmlessly through me! 
I say through me, by which expression I mean to imply that they went 
through my breast—through my stomach—through my head! The boys, 
I found, had been aiming at a lamp-post against which I stood. This 
shock was more dreadful than any I had as yet sustained. It is useless 
to attempt to describe the awe which crept over me. Was I deprived of 
all those functions and properties that appertained to the human body ? 
It was impossible—an insane idea had entered my head—it was a gross 
delusion, which ought at once to be banished from my mind. I remem- 
bered everything that had occurred but a few hours before. I remember- 
ed the attack of toothache to which I had been subjected ; I remembered 
the exercise which I had taken out of doors when I could sit no longer 
in my room ; I remembered my landlady furnishing me with a light, and 
showing me to my chamber. I was then as I had always been, then how 
should [ be differeat now? I endeavoured thus to convince myself that 
there was nothing the matter with me ; but it was all to no purpose ; the 
one prevailing idea perpetually haunted me—I was no longer what I 
had been. It was useless to stay longer where I was, so I walked forward, 
not knowing whither I should bend my steps. 

I began to weigh the events of the past hour or two over in my mind, 
and to fancy that they bore a certain relationship to each other. It is 
impossible to deny the extraordinary character of the circumstances ; 
and I think I may say, without fear of contradiction, that no mortal was 
ever before placed in situations so remarkable. How stood the matter ? 
In the first place, my person, it should seem, was not perceptible to the 
human eye; in the second, my feet left no traces on the soft snow or 
earth on which I had trodden; and thirdly, my body (?) offered no re- 
isstance to anything that was brought in collision with it. If these 
things were really so, [could no longer be mortal. What was I then? 
Lhad all the semblance of a mortal creature—the same quasi-corporeal 
appearance—the same thoughts—the same powers of locomotion. I was 
altogether unconscious of the period of my dissolution ; but how was 
I to reconcile my present position with the circumstances that pre- 
ceeded it? 

As I was walking along, I perceived a gentleman of whom I hada 
casual acquaintance coming towards me. I resolved upon throwing 
myself in his way, to see if I were more fortunate in attracting his atten- 
ion than I had been with Von Bohnenstein, and to which circumstance 
reference has already been made. When we met, I was delighted to find 
that he stopped—nay, that he actually held out his hand; but what was 
my consternation and dismay to find that it was held out to a gentleman 
close behind me! 

A very brief space seemed to have elapsed before I found myself in a 

fresh scene, snd surrounded by objects altogether new. I was transported 
—but by what precise process I know not—from the city of Dresden to 
Prague. I was in the midst of a large chamber brilliantly decorated 
with lights and ornaments. It was a ball-room. The people were gaily 
attired, and several couples were whirling round the room as I entered. 
The music was lively and inspiriting, and pleasures seemed to beam from 
every countenance. And she—she was there ; my beloved—my dearest 
Marie! Oh! I had never seen her to so much advantage ; she wore a dress 
of white satin—a wreath of white roses encircled her head. She was ex- 
ceedingly animated, and appeared to enter inte the spirit of the scene. 
I saw no lady there who could be compared with her as far as personal 
beauty was concerned—at least, such was my opinion ; but perhaps, I 
partook of the ordinary infatuation, which permits no lover to seea 
blemish in the appearance of his mistress. 
I walked about the room quite unobserved. This did not surprise me, 
for I scarcely looked for recognition after the curious events I have al- 
ready described. I avoided Marie as much as possible, lest she should re- 
cognise me ; for although I was unnoticed by others, I was afraid I should 
not escape her observation. It was not very long before her quick glance 
appeared to be directed towards me. She advanced to where I stood. I 
thought it was of no use attempting any longer to escape, so I remained 
where Iwas. At this period, however, the gentleman upon whose arm 
she leaned invited her to join in the dance then being formed. I was 
annoyed at this circumstance, and at once pressed forward to prevent, if 
possible, Marie accepting of his invitation. I was too late; but I was 
determiued that she should have two partners instead of one, so I took 
my place opposite to where she stood. The dance had not proceeded 
many minutes before Marie fainted, and was obliged to be carried from 
the room. Iam unable to say from what cause it arose; it might be 
from fatigue or from the heat of the room. This occurrence induced me 
at once to withdraw. 





_I have no distinct recollection of anything that afterwards occurred 
till I found myself ia front of the house in which I lodged, I was much 
surprised to find some mourning coaches standing in the street, with 
other indications that a death had occurred within the house. I was 
very desirous of knowing who had died. Was it my landlady—was it 
her daughter—was it Fraulien Mindergratz, the old maiden lady—was 
it Herr Bogenspiegel, the banker? It was not likely to be any of 
these, for they were in perfect health, to my knowledge, a very short 
time before. Who could,it be? A gentleman who was passing at this 
juncture evinced some curiosity on this head, and he asked whose remains 
they were which were about to be deposited in the earth. He was told 
that it was Mr. Neuendorff who was going to be interred. 

“ Mr. Neuendorff!” I exclaimed ; “It is an abominable falsehood.” 

“So, so, Mr. Neuendorff?” repeated the querist. 

“ Yes,” replied the man to whom he had addressed himself. 

This was surely the culminating point of all my misery and perplexity. 
I was dead, it should seem—the funeral cortége was on the point of carry- 
ing my remains to their final destination—my friends were mourning for 
me as One whose connexion with the present world was closed for ever. 

I am not a person who would speak lightly of death, but there seemed 
to me to be something extravagantly absurd in the preparations which 
were being made. If I were dead; when did I die ?—what was the occa- 
sion of my death ?—what were the circumstances attending it? It was 
natural that questions of this kind should iastantly occur to me, but it was 
impossible to fiad an answer to them. I was not dead ; it was a lie—a 
base and wicked deception for the purpose of secaring a little property of 
which I was possessed. What other object could have instigated these 
proceedings? Isaw in a moment through the barefaced and fraudulent 
imposition. If I were dead, I must have experienced the sufferings and 
struggles that usually precede death—if I were dead, I should not have 
been able to bear testimony toa contrary effect. I repeat again, I was not 
dead, any more than you are whose eyes are resting at this moment 
upon the page before you ; no, I was a living, sentient being. 

in a short while the procession moved on, and I followed, asit were, my 
own remains to the grave. Can anything be more preposterous, and yet 
what explanation did the circumstances admit of? 1 am not prepared 
with any. The place of interment was at length reached—the service 
was read—my body was about to be consigned to the earth—when a slight 
motion in the coffin attracted the attention of those around : it was placed 
upon the earth, and the lid was opened. My body presented appearances 
which led to a proper examination, in consequence of which I ultimately 
recovered. 

_ [have nothing to add myself—the reader must form his own conclu- 
sions. An ingenious gentleman, however, bas suggested to me, and which 
suggestion I give the reader the benefit of, that my body must have been 





ed in ble of 
seem: capable of solution. I was unquestionably surrounded b 
eertain mysterious influences which I could neither account for nor 


in a state of catalepsy, or trance, during the wanderings of the soul, 
which was, nevertheless, in constant rapport with it, and that it had again 


lowed the example, and apparently selected me as the target at ‘tele A 








re-entered its former habitation, as my body, as I have shown, was or 
the point of being committed to the earth. My own opinion upon these 
points is quite in keeping with that of the gentleman to whom I refer. 





AN ACCURSED RACE. 


We have our prejudices in England. Or if that assertion offends any 
of my readers, I will modify it. We have bad our prejudices in England. 
We have tortured Jews ; we have burnt Catholics and Protestants, to say 
nothing of a few witches and wizards. We have satirised Puritans, and 
we have dressed up Guys. But, after all, I do not think we have been so 
bad as our Continental friends. To be sure our insular position has kept 
us free, to a certain degree, from the inroads of alien races ; who, driven 
from one land of refuge, steal into another equally unwilling to receive 
them ; and where, for long eenturies, their presence is barely endured, 
and no pains is taken to conceal the repugnance which the natives of 
* pure blood” experience towards them. 

There yet remains a remnant of the miserable people called Cagots in the 
valleys of the Pyrenees ; in the Landes near Bourdeaux ; and, stretching up 
on the west side of France, their numbers beeome larger in Lower Brit- 
tany. Even now, the origin of these families is a word of shame to them 
among their neighbours ; although they are protected by the law, which 
confirmed them in the equal rights of citizens about the end of the last 
century. Before then they had lived, for hundreds of years, isolated from 
ose who boasted of pure blood, and they had been, all this time, op- 
pressed by cftél Tocat-edicts. dpuly, what they were popu- 
larly called,; The;Aceursed Race. 

All distinct traces of their origin are lost. Even at the close of that 
period which we call The Middle Ages, this was a problem which no one 
could solve ; and as the traces, which even then were faint and uncertain, 
have vanished away one by one, it is a complete mystery at the present 
day. Why they were accursed in the first instance, why isolated from 
their kind, no one knows. From the earliest accounts of their state that 
are yet remaining to us, it seems that the names which they gave each 
other were ignored by the population they lived amongst, who spoke of 
them as Crestiaa, or Cagots, just as we speak of animals by their generie 
names. Their houses or huts were always placed at some distance out of 
the villages of the country-folk, who uawillingly called in the servi- 
ces of the Cagots as carpenters, or tilers, or slaters— trades which seemed 
appropriated by this unfortuuate race—who were forbidden to occupy 
land, or to bear arms; the usual occupations of those times. They had 
some small right of pasturage on the common lands, and in the forests: 
but the number of their cattle and live stock was strictly limited by the 
earliest laws relating to the Cagots. They were forbidden 4 one act to 
have more than twenty sheep, a pig, a ram, and six geese. The pig was 
to be fattened and brilled for winter food ; the fleece of the sheep was to 
clothe them ; but, if the said sheep had lambs, they ‘were forbidden to eat 
them. Their only privilege arising from this increase was, that they 
might choose out the strongest and finest in preference to keeping the old 
sheep. At Martinmas the authorities of the commune came round, and 
counted over the stock of each Cagot. If he had more than his appointed 
number they were forfeited ; half went to the commune, and half to the 
baillie, or chief magistrate of the commune. The poor beasts were limi- 
ted as to the amount of common land which they might stray over in 
search of grass. While the cattle of the inhabitants of the commune 
might wander hither and thither in search of the sweetest herbage, the 
deepest shade, or the coolest pool in which to stand on the hot days, and 

“lazily switch their dappled sides, the Cagot sheep and pig had to leare 
imaginary bounds, beyond which if they strayed, any one might snap 
them up, and kill them, reserving a part of the flesh for his own use, but 
graciously restoring the inferior parts to their original owner. Any da- 
mage done by the sheep was however fairly appraised, and the Cagot 
paid no more for it than any other man would have done. 

Did a Cagot leave his poor cabin, and venture into the towns, even to 
render services required of him iu the way of his trade, he was bidden by 
all the municipal laws to stand by and remember his rude old state. In 
all the towns and villages in the large districts extending on both sides 
of the Pyrenees—in all that part of Spain—tbey were forbidden to buy 
or sell anything eatable, to walk in the middie (esteemed the better) part 
of the streets, to come within the gates before sun-rise, or to be found after 
sun-set within the walls of the town, But still, as the Cagots were good- 
looking men, and (although they bore certain natural marks of their caste, 
of whieh I shall speak by-aud-by) were not easily distinguished by casual 
passers-by from other men, they were compelled to wear some distinctive 
peculiarity which should arrest the eye ; and, in the greater number of 
towns, it was decreed that the outward sign of a Cagot should be a piece 
of red cloth sewed conspicuously on the front of hisdress. In other towns, 
the mark of Cagoterie was the foot of a duck or a goose hung over their 
left shoulder, so as to be seen by any one meeting them. After a time, 
the more convenient badge of a piece of yellow cloth cut out in the shape 
of a duck’s foot, was adopted. If any Cagot was found in any town or 
village without his badge, he had to pay a fine of five sous and to lose his 
dress. He was expected to shrink away from any passer-by, for fear that 
their clothes should touch each other; or else to stand still in some cor- 
ner or by-place. If they were thirsty during the day which they passed 
in these towns where their presence was barely suffered, they had no 
means of quenching their thirst, for they were forbidden to enter into the 
little cabarets or taverns. Even the water gushing out of the common 
fountain was prohibited to them. Far away, in their own squalid village, 
there was the Cagot fountain, and, to drink of any other water, was for- 
bidden to the Cagoterie. A Cagot woman having to make purchases in 
the town, was liable to be flogged out of it if she went to buy anything 
except on a Monday—a day on which all other people who could, kept 
their houses for fear of coming in contact with the accursed race. 

In the Pays Basque, the prejudices—and for some time the laws—ran 
stronger against the Cagots than any which I have hitherto mentioned. 
The Basque Cagot was not allowed to possess sheep. He might keep a 
pig for provision, but bis pig had no right of pasturage. He might cut 
and carry grass for the ass, which was the only other animal he was per- 
mitted to own ; and, this ass was permitted, because its existence was 
rather an advantage to the oppressor, who constantly availed themselves 
of the Cagot’s mechanical skill, and was glad to have him and his tools 
easily conveyed from one place to another. 

They were repulsed by the State. Under the smal! local governments they 
could hold no post whatsoever. And they were barely tolerated by the 
Church, although they were good catholics, and zealous frequenters of 
the mass. They might only enter the churches by a small door set 
apart for them, through which no one of the pure race ever passed. This 
door was low, so as to compel them to make an obeisance. It was occa- 
sionally surrounded by sculpture, which invariably represented an oak- 
branch with a dove above it. When they were once in, they might not 
go to the holy water used by others. They had a bénitier of their own ; 
nor were they allowed to share in the consecrated bread when that was 
handed round to the believers of the pure race. The Cagots stood afar 
off, near the door. There were certain boundaries—imaginary lines— 
on the nave and in the aisles which they might not pass. In one or two 
of the more tolerant of the Pyrenean villages, the blessed bread was of- 
fered to the Cagots, the priest standing oa one side of the boundary, and 
giving the pieces of bread on a long wooden fork to each person suc- 
cessively. When the Cagot died, he was interred apart, in a plot of 
burying-ground on the north side of the cemetery. Under such laws and 
prescriptions as I have described, it is no wonder if he was generally too 
poor to have much property for his children to inherit ; but, certain de- 
scriptions of it were forfeited to the commune. The only possession of 
his which all who were not of his own race refused to touch, was bis far- 
uiture. That was tainted, infectious, uvclean—fit for none but Cagots, 

When such were, for at least three centuries, the prevalent usages and 
opinions with regard to this oppressed race, it 1s DO wonder that we read 
of occasional outbursts of ferocious violence on their part. In the Basses- 
Pyrenées, for instance, it is only about a hundred years since that the 
Cagots of Rehouilhes rose up against the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
town of Lourdes, and got the better of them, by their magical powers, 
as itis said. The people of Lourdes were conquered and slain, and their 
ghastly bloody heads served the triumphant Cagots for balls to play at 
nine-pins with! The local parliaments had beguo by this time to per- 
ceive how oppressive was the ban of public opinion under which the 
Cagots lay, and were not inclined to enforce too severe a punishment. 
Accordingly, the decree of the parliament of Toulouse, condemned ouly 
the lgading Cagots concerned in this affray to be put to death, and that 
henceforth and for ever no Cagot was to be permitted to enter the town 
of Lourdes by any gate but that called Capdet-pourtet: they were only to 
be allowed to walk under the rain-gutters, and neither to sit, eat, or drink 
in the town. If they failed ia observing any of these rules, the parlia- 
ment decreed, in the spirit of Shylock, that the disobedient Cagots should 
have two strips of flesh, weighing never more than two ounces each, cut 
out from each side of their spines. 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, it was considered 
no more a crime to brill a Cagot than to destroy obnoxious vermin... 
A “nest of Cagots,” as the old accounts phrase it, had assembled in a 
deserted castle of Mauvezin, about the year sixteen hundred ; and cer- 
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cessible by a drawbridge ; 
vigilant. { 
and for this purpose he pretended to fall ill close to d 
on returning to their strong-hold they perceived,him, and took him in, 
restored him to health, and made a friend of him. One day, when yn! 
were all playing at nine-pins in the woods, their treacherous friend - 
the party on pretence of being thirsty, and went back into the _ " 
drawing up the bridge after he had passed over it, and 80 cutting 0 
their means of escape into safety. Then, going up to the highest part 
of the castle, he blew upon a horn, and the pure race, who were lying 
in wait on the watch for some such signal, fell upon the Cagots at their 
games, and slew them ail. For this murder I fiad no punishment de- 
creed in the parliament of Toulouse or elsewhere. — 

As any intermarriages with the pure race was strictly forbidden, and 
as there were books kept in every commune in which the names and ha- 
bitations of the reputed Cagots were written, these unfortunate people 
had no hope of ever becoming blended with the rest of the population. 
Did a Cagot marriage take place, the couple were serenaded with satiri- 
cal songs. They also had minstrels, and many of their romances are still 
current in Brittany ; but they did not attempt to make any reprisals of 
satire or abuse. Their disposition was amiable, and their intelligence 
great. Indeed it required both these qualities, and their great love of 
mecianical labour, to make their lives tolerable. ‘ 

At last they began to petition that they might receive come protection 
from the laws ; and, towards the end of the seventeenth century, the ju- 
dicial power took their side. But they gained little by this. Law could 
not prevail against custom: and, in the ten or twenty years just prece- 
ding the first French revolution, the prejudice in France against the Ca- 
gots amounted to fierce and positive abhorrence. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Cagots of Navarre com- 
plained to the Pope, that they were excluded from the fellowship of men, 
and accursed by the Church, because their ancestors bad given help to a 
certain Count Raymond of Toulouse in his revolt against the Holy See. 
They entreated his holiness not to visit upon them the sins of their fathers. 
The Pope issued a bull—on the thirteenth of May, fifteen hundred and 
fifteen—ordering them to be well treated and to be admitted to the same 
privileges as other men, He charged Don Juan Santa Maria of Pampe- 
luna to see to the execution of this bull. But Don Juan was slow to 
help, and the poor Spanish Cagots grew impatient, and resolved to try 
the secular power. They accordingly applied to the cortes of Navarre, 
and were opposed ona variety of grounds. First, it was stated that their 
ancestors had had “ nothing to do with Raymond Count of Toulouse, or 
with any such knightly personage ; that they were in fact descendants of 
Gehazi, servant of Elisha (second book of Kings, fifth chapter, twenty- 
seventh verse), who had been accursed by his master for his fraud upon 
Naaman, and doomed, he and his descendants, to be lepers for evermore. 
Name, Cagots or Gahets ; Gahets, Gebazites. What can be more clear? 
And if that is not enough, and you teil us that the Cagots are not lepers 
now ; we reply that there are two kinds of leprosy, one perceptible and 
the other imperceptible, even to the person suffering from it. Besides, it 
is the country talk, that where the Cagot treads the grass withers, proving 
the unnatural heat of his body. Many credible and trustworthy witnesses 
will also tell you that, ifa Cagot holds a freshly-gathered apple in bis 
band, it will shrivel and wither up in an bour’s time as much as if it had 
been kept for a whole wiater ina dry room. They are born with tails ; 
although the parents are cunning enough to pinch them off immediately. 
Do you doubt this? If it is not trae, why do the children of the pure 
race delight in sewing on sheeps’ tails to the dress of any Cagot who is so 
absorbed in his work as not to perceive them? and their bodily smell is 
so horrible and detestable that it shows that they must be heretics of 
some vile and pernicious description, for do we not read of the incense of 
good workers, and the fragra ce of holiness ?” 

Such were literally the arguments by which the Cagots were thrown 
back into a worse position than ever, as far as regarded their rights as 
citizens. The Pope insisted that they should receive all their ecclesfasti- 
cal privileges. The Spanish priests said nothing, but tacitly refused to 
allow the Cagots to mingle with the rest of the faithful, either dead of 
alive. The accursed race obtained laws in their favour from the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth ; but there was no one to carry these laws into 
effect. Asa sort of revenge for their want of submission and for their 
impertinence in daring to complain, their tools were all taken away from 
them by the local authorities: an*old man and all his family died of 
starvation, being no longer a)lowed to fish. 

They could not emigrate. Evento remove their poor mud habitations, 
from one spot to another, excited anger and suspicion. To be sure, in 
sixteen hundred and ninety-five, the Spanish government ordered the 
alcaldes to search out all the Cagots, and to expel them before two 
months had expired, under pain of having fifty ducats to pay for every 
Cagot remaining in Spain at the expiration of that time. The inhabitants 
of the villages rose up and flogged out any miserable Cagots who might 
be in their neighbourhood ; but the French were on their guard against 
this enforced irruption, and refused to permit them to enter France. 
Numbers were hunted up into the inhospitable Pyrenees, and there died 
of starvation, or became a prey to wild beasts. They were obliged to 
wear both gloves and shoes when they were thus put to flight otherwise 
the stones and herbage they trod upon, and the balustrades of the bridges 
that they crossed, would, according to popular belief, have become poi- 
sonous. . 

And all this time there was nothing remarkable cr disgusting in the 
outward appearance of this unfortunate people. There was nothing 
about them to countenance the idea of their being lepers—the most na- 
tural mode of accouuting for the abhorrence in which they were held. 
They were repeatedly examined by learned doctors, whose experiments, 
although singular and rade, appear to have been made in a spirit of hu- 
manity, Fer instance, the surgeons of the king of Navarre, in sixteen 
hundred, bled twenty-two Cagots, in order to examine and analyse their 
blood. They were young and healthy people of both sexes; and the doc- 
tors seem to have expected that they should have been able to extract some 
new kind of salt from their blood which should account for the wouderfal 
heat of their bodies. But their blood was just like that of other people. 
Some of these medical men have left us an account of the general ap- 
pearance of this unfortunate race, at a time when they were more nu- 
merous and less intermixed than they are now. The families existing in 
the south and west of France, who are reputed to be of Cagot descent at 
this day, are, like their ancestors, tall, largely made, and powerful in 
frame ; fair and ruddy in complexion, with grey-blue eyes, in which 
some observers see a pensive heaviness of look. Their lips are thick, 
but well-formed. Some of the reports name their sad expression of coun- 
tenance with surprise and suspicioa—* They are not gay, like other 
folk.” The wonder would be if they were. Dr. Guyon, the medical 
man of the last century who has left the clearest report on the health of 
the Cagots, speaks of the vigorous old age they attain to, In one family 
alone, he found a man of seventy-four years of age ; a woman as old, ga- 
thering cherries ; and another woman, aged eighty-three was lying on 
the grass, having her hair combed by her great-grandchildren. Dr. 
Guyon and other surgeons examined into the subject of the horribly in- 
fectious smell which the Cagots were said to leave behind them, and upon 
everything they touched ; but they could perceive nothing unusual on 
this head. They also examined their ears, which, according to common 
belief (a belief existing to this day), where differently shaped to those of 
other people ; being round and gristly, without the lobe of flesh into 
which the ear-ring is inserted. They decided that most of the Cagots 
whom they examined had the ears of this round shape ; but they gravely 
added, that they saw no reason why this should exclude them from the 
good-will of men, and from the power of holding office in church and 
state. They recorded the fact, that the children of the towns ran baaing 
after any Cugot who had been compelled to come into the streets to make 
purchases, in allusion to this peculiarity of the shape of the ear, which 
bore some resemblance to the ears of the sheep as they are cut by the 
shepherds in this district. Dr. Guyon names the case of a beautiful Ca- 
got girl, who sang most sweetly, and prayed to be allowed to sing canti- 
cles in the organ loft. The organist, more musician than bigot, allowed 
her to come ; but the indignant congregation, finding out whence pro- 
ceeded that clear fresh voice, rushed up to the organ-loft, and chased the 
girl out, bidding ber “ remember her ears,” and not commit the sacrilege 
of singing praises to God along with the pure race. 

t Bat this medical report of Dr. Guyon’s—bringing facts and arguments 
0 confirm his opinion, that there was no physical reason why the Cagots 
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Some one, however, proposed to get into their confidence ; | he was well-educated for the time, 





should not be received on terms of social equality by the rest of the 


world—did no more for his clients than the regal decrees promulgated | 


two centuries before had done. The French held with Hudibras, that— 


He that’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


And, indeed, the being convinced by Dr. Guyon that they ought to re- 
ceive Cagots as fellow-creatures, only made them more rabid in declaring 
that they would not. One or two little occurrences which are recorded 
prove that the bitterness of the repugnance to the Cagots was in fall 
force in the time just preceding the first French revolution. There was 
a M. d’Abedos, the curate ef Lourbes, and brother to the seigneur of the 


fierce and neighbouring castle, who was living in seventeen hundred and eighty; 


a travelled man, and sensible and mo- 
derate in all respects but that of his abhorrence of the Cagots; he would 
insult them from the very altar, calling out to them, as they stood afar 
off, “‘ Oh! ye Cagots damned for evermore!” One day, a half-blind Ca- 
got stumbled and touched the censer borne before this Abbé de Lourbes. 
He was immediately turned out of the churcb, and forbidden ever to re- 
enter it. One does not know how to account for the fact, that the very 
brother of this bigoted abbé, the seigneur of the village, went and mar- 
ried a Cagot girl ; but so it was, aad the abbé brought a legal process 
against him, and had his estates taken from him, solely on account of 
his marriage, which reduced him to the condition of a Cagot, against 
whom the old laws were still in force. The descendants of this Seigneur 
de Lourbes are simple peasants at this very day, working on the lands 
which belonged to their grandfather. 

This prejudice against mixed marriages remained prevalent until very 
lately. The tradition of the Cagot descent lingered amongst the people, 
long after the laws against the accursed race were abolished. A Breton 
girl, within the last few years, having two lovers each of reputed Cagot 
descent, employed a notary to examine their pedigrees, and see which 
of the two had least Cagot in him ; and to that one she yave her hand. 
In Brittany the prejudice seems to have been more virulent than any- 
where else. M. Emile Souvestre records proofs of the hatred borne to 
them in Brittany so late as eighteen hundred and thirty-five. Just 
lately a baker at Hennebon, having married a girl of Cagot descent, lost 
all his custom. The godfather and godmother of a Uagot child became 
Cagots themselves by the Breton laws, unless, indeed, the poor little 
baby died before attaining a certain number of days. They had to eat 
the butchers’ meat condemned as unhealthy; but, for some unknown 
reason, they were considered to have a right to every cut loaf turned up- 
side down, with its cut side towards the door, and might enter any house 
in which they saw a loaf in this position, and carry it away with them. 

About thirty years ago, there was the skeleton of a hand banging up 
as an offering in a Breton Church near Quimperle, and the tradition was, 
that it was the hand of a rich Cagot who had dared to take holy water 
out of the usual bénitier, some time at the beginning of the reign of Lonis 
the Sixteenth, which an old soldier witnessing, he laid in wait, and the 
next time the offender approached the bénitier, he cut off his hand, and 
bung it up dripping with biood, as an offering to the patron saint of the 
church. The poor Cagots in Brittany petitioned against their opprobri- 
ous name, and begged to be distinguished by the appellation of Malan- 
drins. To English ears one name is much the same as the other, as neither 
conveys any meaning ; but, to this day, the descendants of the Cagots 
ee not like to have this word. applied to them preferring the term Ma- 
andrin. : 

The French Cagots tried to destroy all the records of their parish de- 
scent, in the commotions of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine ; but if 
writings have disappeared, the tradition yet remains, and points out such 
and such a family as Cagot, or Malandrin, or Oiselier, according to the 
old terms of abhorrence. 

There are various ways in which learned men have attempted to ac- 
count for the universal repugnanc2 in which this well-made, powerful 
race are held. Some say that the antipathy to them took its rise in the 
days when leprosy was a dreadfully prevalent disease ; and that the Ca- 
gots are more liable than other men to a kind of skin disease, not pre- 
cisely leprosy, but resembliog it in- some of its symptoms ; such as dead 
whiteness of complexion, and swelling of the face and extremities. There 
was also some resemblance to the ancient Jewish custom in respect to 
lepers, in the habit of the people ; who, on meeting a Cagot, called out, 
“* Cagote? Cagote ?’’ to which they were bound to reply, ‘ Perlute! per- 
lute!” Leprosy is not properly an infectious complaint, in spite of 
the horror in which the Cagot furniture, and the cloth woven by them, is 
held in some places ; the disorder is hereditary, and hence (say this body 
of wise men, who have troubled themselves to account for the origin 
of Cagoterie) the reasonableness and the justice of preventing any mixed 
marriages, by which this terrible tendency to leprous complaints might 
be spread far and wide. Another authority says that though the Cagots 
are fine-looking men, hard-working, and good mechanics, yet that they 
bear in their faces, and show in their actions reasons for the detestation 
in which they are held ; their glance, if you meet it, is the jettatura, or 
evil eye, and they are spiteful, and cruei, and deceitful above al! other 
men. All these qualities they derive from their ancestor Gehazi, the ser- 
vant of Elisha, together with their tendency to leprosy. 

Again, it is said that they are descended from the Arian Goths, who 
were permitted to live in certain places in Guienne and Languedoc, 
after their defeat by King Clovis, on condition that they abjured their 
heresy, and kept themselves separate from all other men for ever. The 
principal reason alleged in support of this supposition of their Gothic de- 
scent, is the specious one of derivation,—Chiens Gots, Cans Gots, Cagots, 
equivalent to Dogs of Goths. 

Again, they were thought to be Saracens, coming from Syria. In con- 
firmation of this idea, was the belief that all Cagots were possessed by a 
horrible smell. The Lombards, also. were an unfragrant race, or so re- 
puted among the Italians: witness Pope Stephen’s letter to Charle- 
magne, dissuading him from marrying Bertha, daughter of Didier, King 
of Lombardy. The Lombards boasted of Eastern descent, and were noi- 
some. The Cagots were noisome, and therefore must be of Eastern de- 
scent. What could be clearer? In addition, there was the proof to be 
derived from the name Cagot, which those holding the epinion of their 
Saracen descent held to be Chiens, or Chasseurs des Gots, because the 
Saracens chased the Goths out of Spain. Moreover, the Saracens were 
originally Mahometans, and as such obliged to bathe seven times a-day : 
whence the badge of the duck’s foot. A duck was a water-bird : Maho- 
metans bathed in the water. Proof upon proof! 

In Brittany the common idea was, they were of Jewish descent. Their 
unpleasant smell was again pressed into the service. The Jews it was 
well known had this physical infirmity, which might be cured either by 
bathing in a certain fountain in Egypt—which was a long way from 
Brittany—or by anointing themselves with the blood of a Christian child. 
Blood gushed out of the body of every Cagot on Good Friday. No won- 
der, if they were of Jewish descent. It was the only way of accounting 
for so portentous a fact. Again ; the Cagots were capital carpenters, 
which gave the Bretons every reason to believe that their ancestors were 
the very Jews who made the cross. When first the tide of emigration set 
from Brittany to America, the oppressed Cagots crowded to the ports, 
seeking to go to some new country, where their race might be unknown. 
Here was another proof of their descent from Abraham and his nomadic 
people ; and, the forty years’ wauderiog in the wilderness and the Wan- 
dering Jew himself, were pressed into the service to prove that the Cagots 
derived their restlessness and love of change from their ancestors, the 
Jews. The Jews also practiced arts-magic, and the Cagots sold bags of 
wind to the Breton sailors, enchanted maidens to love them—maidens 
who never would have cared for them, unless they had been previously 
enchanted—made hollow rocks and trees give out strange and unearthly 
noises, and sold the magical herb called bon-succés. It is true enough 
that, in all the early acts of the fourteenth century, the same laws apply 
to Jews as to Cagots, and the appellations seem used indiscriminately ; 
but their fair complexions, their remarkable devotion to all the ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic Church, and many other circumstances, conspire to 
forbid our believing them to be of Hebrew descent. 

Another very plausible idea is, that they are the descendants of un- 
fortunate individuals afflicted with goitres, which is, even to this day, pot 
a0 uncommon disorder in the gorges and valleys of the Pyrenees. Some 
have even derived the word goitre from Got, or Goth; but their name, 
Crestiaa, is not unlike Cretin, and the same symptoms of idiotism were 
not unusual among the Cagots; although sometimes, if old tradition 
is to be credited, their malady of the brain took rather the form of 
violent delirium, which attacked them at new and full moons. Then 
the workmen laid down their tools, and rushed off from their labour 
to play mad pranks up and down the country; perpetual motion was 
required to alleviate the agony of fury that seized upon the Cagots 
at such times. In this desire for rapid movement, the attack resembled 
the Neapolitan taranteila; while in the mad deeds they performed during 
such attacks, they were not unlike the northern Berserker. In Bearn 
especially, those suffering from this madness were dreaded by the pure 
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accursed people ; from whom it was then the oppressors’ turn to fly. A 
man was fiving within the memory of a man, who had married a Cagot 
wife ; he used to beat her right soundly when he saw the first symptoms 
of the Cagoutelle, and, having reduced her to a wholesome state of ex 
haustion and insensibility, he locked her up until the moon had altered 
her shape in the heavens. Ifhe had not taken such decided steps, say 
—- a inhabitants, there is no knowing what might have hap- 

From the thirteenth to the end of the nineteenth centary, there are 
facts enough to prove the universal abhorrence in which this unfortunate 
race was held ; whether called Cagots, or Gabets in Pyrenean districts, 
Caqueaux in Brittany, or Vaqueros in Asturias. The great Freach revo- 
lution brought some good out of its fermentation of the people: the 
— among them tried to overcome the prejadice against the 

agots. 

n seventeen hundred and eighteen, there was a famous cause tried 
at Biarritz relating to Cagot rights and privileges. There was a wealthy 
miller, Etienne Arnauld by name, of the race of Gotz, Quagots, Bisigotz, 
Astragotz, or Gahetz, as his peeple are described in the legal document. 
He married an heiress a Gotte (or Cagot) of Biarritz ; and the newly- 
married well-to-do couple saw no reason why they shouid stand near the 
door in the church, nor why he should not hold some civil office in the 
commune, of which he was the principal inhabitant. Accordingly he 
petitioned the law that he and his wife might be allowed to sit in the 
gallery of the church, and that he might be relieved from his civil dis- 
abilities. This wealthy white miller, Etienne Arsauld, pursued his rights 
with some vigour against the Baillie of Labourd, the dignitary of the 
neighbourhood. Whereupon the inhabitants of Biarritz met in the open 
air on the eighth of May, to the number of one hundred and fifty ; a 
proved of the conduct of the Baillie in rejecting Arnauld, made a su 
scription, and gave all power to their lawyers to defend the cause of the 
pure race against Etienne Arnault—“ that stranger,” who baving mar- 
ried a girl of Cagot blood, ought also to be expelled from the holy places. 
This lawsuit was carried through all the local courts, and ended by an 
appeal to the highest court in Paris ; where a decision was given against 
Basque superstitions ; and Etienne Arnauld was thenceforward entitled 
to enter the gallery of the church. 

Of course the inhabitants of Biarritz were all the more ferocious for 
having been conquered ; and, four years later) a carpenter, Miguel Laga- 
ret, suspected of Cagot descent, having placed himself in church among 
other people, was dragged out by the abbé and two of the jurats of the 
parish. garet defended himself with a sharp knife at the time, and 
went to law afterwards; the end of which was that the abbé and his 
two accomplices were condemned to a public confession of penitence to be 
uttered while on their knees at the church door, just after high mass. 
They appealed to the parliament of Bordeaux against this decision but 
met with no better success than the opponents of the miller Arnauld. 
Legaret was confirmed in his right of standing where he would in the 
parish church. That a living Cagot had equal rights with other men in 
the town of Biarritz seemed now ceded to them ; but a dead Cagot was 
a different thing. The inhabitants of pure blood struggled long and 
hard to be interred apart from the abhorred race. 

The Cagots were equally persistent in claiming to have a common 
burying-ground. Aguin the texts of the old Testament were referred to, 
and the pure blood quoted triumphantly the precedent of Uzziah the 
leper (twenty-sixth chapter of the second book of Chronicles), who was 
buried in the field of the Sepulchres of the Kings, not in the sepulchres 
themselves. The Cagots pleaded that they were healthy and able-bodied ; 
with no taint of leprosy near them. They were met by the strong argu- 
ment so difficult to be refuted, which I have quoted before. Leprosy was 
of two kinds, perceptible and imperceptible. If the Cagots were sufferin 
from the latter kind, who could tell whether they were free from it or not t 
That decision must be left to the judgment of others. 

One sturdy Cagot family alone, Belone by name, kept up a lawsuit 
claiming the privilege of common sepulture, for forty-two years ; although 
the curé of Biarritz had to pay one hundred livres for every Cagot not 
interred in the right place. The inhabitants indemnified the curate for 
all these fines. 

M. de Romagne, Bishop of Tarbes, who died in seventeen hundred and 
sixty-eight, was the first to allow a Cagot to fill any office in the Church. 
To be sure, some were so spiritless as to reject office when it was offered 
to them, because, by so claiming their equality, they had to pay the same 
taxes as other men, instead of the Rancale or poll-tax levied on the Ca- 
gots ; the collector of which had also a right to claim a piece of bread of 
a certain size for his dog at every Cagot dwelling. 

Even in the present century it has been necessary in some churches, for 
the archdeacon of the district, followed by all his clergy, to pass out of 
the small door previously appropriated to the Cagots in order to mitigate 
the superstition which, even so lately, made the people refuse to mingle 
with them in the house of God. A Cagot once played the congregation 
at Larroque tricks suggested by what I have just named. He slily locked 
the great parish-door of the church while the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants were assisting at mass inside ; put gravel in the lock itself so as to 
prevent the use of any duplicate key,—and had the pleasure of seeing the 
proud pure-blooded people file out with bended head, through the small 
low door used by the abhorred Cagots. 

We are naturally shocked at discovering, from facts such as these, the 
causeless rancour with which innocent and industrious people were so 
recently persecuted. Gentle reader, am I not rightly representing your 
feelings? Ifo, perhaps the moral of the history of the accursed races 
may be best conveyed in the words of an epitaph on Mrs. Mary Haud, 
who lies buried in the churchyard of Stratford-on-Avon. 

What faults you saw in me, 
Pray strive to shun ; 

And look at home : there’s 
Something to be done. 





TWO REMINISCENCES OF QUEBEC. 


On the evening of the first day’s races, I was returning to Quebec, when 
a small, shrivelly man, with hollow cheeks, black twinkling eyes, and 
long lanky hair, mounted on a good bay horse, somewhat out of condi- 
tion, overtook me—and, drawing up, said— 

“T guess, Mister, you’re one of the Britishers that have been racing 
on the plains ?”’ 

“T am, Sir,” I replied, not a little surprised at the tone of the new 
comer. 

“Now, I calculate,” he continued, “that you know as much about 
racin’ as a Chippewa Ingian does about a pair of dancing pumps. But, 
to the point. I’ve a four-year-old colt, which I raised—half-blood, 
though a perfect pictur’ of a horse—which if you will give me a little 
start, I’ll ran any horse in the country ; winner to be sold for three hun- 
dred dollars.” 

I replied that I would at once accommodate him, with a slight alteration 
in his proposal—that instead of a little start, I would make him a 
handsome allowance of weight for age and breed. After some slight 
demur, the Yankee agreed to run his four-year-old American colt Eag/e, 
8st. llibs., against my thorough-bred English mare Camilla, aged, 11st., 
best of heats ; the first a mile, the second two miles, and the third three 
miles ; for 200 dollars each, p.p. Stakes to be made that evening, at the 
Union Hotel. 

As my friend trotted off, I fancied [ heard him say—* I reckon Ill slip 
into those Britishers, afore I’ve done, as slick as a whistle. I calculate [ 
can see as far into a millstone as the best of ‘em.’ The stakes were duly 
made, the articles drawn up, and the following morning I was proceeding 
to the race-course, when I heard a clatter behind me, and on looking 
round, saw my friend of the day before. 

Anxious not to have any further communication with him for the pre- 
sent, I pushed my hack on faster and faster, to his best trot. 

“ T guess that’s a pretty considerable smart horse ; legs well under him 
—gathers all up snug—no rollin’ or wabblin’—all steady,” said the 
stranger, as he came beside me, and apparently reined in, to prevent his 
horse passing me. 

I felt humbled ; my favourite trotting hack Dick Turpin was beaten. 
This might be ominous of the fate hanging over me. To continue this 
unequal contest was humiliating ; I yielded, therefore, before the victory 
was palpable, and pulled up. 

“ Yes,” continued my tormentor—“ a horse of pretty, considerable good 
action, and a farish trotter, too, I guess.’’ 

These words cut me to the quick; Dick Turpin to be pronounced by 
a Yankee dealer to be merely “a farivh trotter.” Anxious to change 
the conversation, I made the usual common-place English remark 
upon the weather, and deservedly was I punished for this piece of na- 
tionality. 

“ Ive generally allowed,” said he “our climate in America can’t be 
ditto’ed. And Canada, before you Britishers spilt it, was none so bad ; 





but in the States it stumps the whole universal world. It whips English 


race ; the Bearnais, going to cut their wooden clogs in the great forests | weather by a long chalk. None of your hangin’, shootin’, drowain’, 


that lay around the base of the Pyrenees, feared above all things to go, 


too near the periods when the Cagoutelle seized on the oppressed and 


throat-cuttin’, weather ; but a clear sky, raal cheerfulsome.”’ 
We reached the race-course, and my “little unknown” weighed and 
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mounted. Z thin leggy animal, very unlike his owner’s de- 
scription : Tr her doli—dreadful pretty—a genuine 


—could op like the wind ; beat a cannon ball, by a neck or 
by an a Pike a weasel, and nostrils like Commodore Rodger’s 
ng-trumpet.”” 


jockey was equi in an old of dark-coloured corduroy un- 
secttonabing, yoreny eS cchters a aioe that once had been yellow, 
and a red silk pocket-handkerchief tied round his head. No sooner 
was this American “ Chifoey,” as he thought himeelf, in his seat, than 
the brute, upon which he. was mounted, began rearing, kicking, and 

lunging. : 

re fee or two false starts, we both got away—the Eagle making tre- 
mendous running ; before we had got half-a-mile, however, he put his foot 
upon a stone, fell, and the rider pitched over hishead. As the Eagle had 
flown across the plain, I of course pulled up, and expressed a hope that 
the jockey was not hurt. } 

“Don’t stand starin’ and jawin’ there,” said the prostrate man, “ but 
help me up: I’m proper tired ; I blow like a horse that bas got the 
heaves, and I guess I had better wash my face, for I’ve plowed up the 
ground with my nose the matter of a foot or two.” 

Remembering the trick that had been attempted on my first appear- 
ance on the race-course, at Southsea Common, I was too wary to dis- 
mount (which I afterwards ascertained was the Yankee’s object), as he 
hoped by that manceuvre to get me distanced ; so calling to some soldiers 
of the artillery to help Jonathan to the weighing-stand, 1 cantered over 
the course. No sooner was his trick seen through, than up he jumped, and, 
mounting his horse, which had now been caught and brought to him, tried 
to overtake me ; but that was not to be done: I bad passed the winning- 
pie ere he had arrived at the distance flag, and he was declared distan- 
ced. 


Another event occurred at Quebec, during the performance of “Raising 
the Wind,” which may be worth recording ; and again was I, who acted 
Jeremy Diddler, the hero of it. 

The second scene of the second act opens, and discovers the all-accom- 
lished “ Diddler,” under the dieguise of Fainwould, at the table of Mr. 
lainway, at which are assembled that antiquated piece of virginity, Miss 

Laurelia Durable, and the “paragon of premature divinity,” Peggy. 
According to the stage directions, Diddler is to sing a verse of “ The 
Beautiful Maid’’—now addressing himself to the young, then to the old 


tae acting edition, the following note is given :—“ The singing, on 
account of Mr. Lewis’s inaptitude at turning a tune, is omitted in repre- 
sentation.”” The above being equally applicable to myself, as it was to 
the late popular comedian, the song was to have been omitted, when an 
idea occurred to me, which I lost no time in acting up to. Among our 
corps was a gentleman, who, in addition to great dramatic powers, pos- 
sessed a most beautiful voice ; and, anxious to give every effect to the 
scene, I prevailed upon him to place himself immediately bebind the 
scene, at the front of which I was sitting, and sing the verse through a 
slit in the canvas. 

The scene opened, and Jeremy Diddler, with open mouth and appro- 
priate action, appeared to be singing the stave. There was considerable 
surprise among my own friends, who were fully aware that singing was 
not one of my accomplishments; the rest of the public listened with at- 
tention, and rewarded me with shouts of applause! 

“ Bravo!” shouted one from the upper boxes. “ Encore, encore !” 
cried two enthusiastic admirers in the pit. “ Encore !’”’ echoed a dozen 
voices, stamping and beating with their feet and sticks. In vain I at- 
tempted to go on with the part. “ Encore, encore '/—The Beautiful 
Maid!” shouted the entire pit—for the verse had been exquisitely sung. 

I now tapped at the back of the scene, and asked in a low voice whe- 
ther my double was ready to give the verse again ; but, unfortunately, 
the real Simon Pare had run off to his dressing room at the upper end 
of the theatre. I now bethought me of what was to be done? the house 
was uproarious ; nothing but the song would satisfy the audience. 

While in this dilemma, I rose from the table, advanced towards the 
lights, and, in a manner in which I attempted to imitate the great Ro- 
bert William Elliston, that prince of apologists, said— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—”’ 

“ Silence—hear him—song— bravo!’ 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
having it in my power to comply with your flattering wishes: but, un- 


to us, might have been more aptly styled, in accordance with the exam- 
ple of Bulwer, “ The Last of the Saints Militant ;” but he has chosen to 
adopt a name which, while it gives due prominence to his hero, may in- 
duce those who know nothing of the book beyond its title to regard it as 
a volume to be stored away on the shelf of historical reference, instead of 
being intended for the circulating library and to be read by all gour- 
mands of the “last novel.” That Mr. A. has sought to practice on the 
credulity of the public by intending this work to be regarded as a serious 
and veracious history, is not worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

It is not often that we can find time to read works of fiction ; but 
when they are spun from the original brain of a Dickens, a Thackeray, 
or a Hawthorn, we grant ourselves a dispensation from the general rule 
of abstinence. The historical romance has always been a favourite with 
us since the day of Sir Walter Scott. Macaulay is more than half right 
when he says that we must look to Old Mortality for the talk of the 
Puritans, even if we rely on Clarendon for their wars and votes, and 
that we must seek for one-half of King James in the volumes of Hume 
and for the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel. And we have often 
regretted that no one since his death has been found worthy to wear 
the mantle of the Great Unknown and Wizard of the North. Bulwer 
might have done it if he had stoppen in his studies at the middle ages, 
like Sir Walter ; but his genius belongs to the old Grecian classicism 
rather than to the modern Romanticism. He could write, we are sure, 
a capital novel, of which the scene should be laid in the age of Pericles. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. has been called the modern representative of Wal- 
ter Scott, and perbaps the line of descent may be traced from Scott to 
James, and from James to Ainsworth, and from Ainsworth to Mr. Lip- 
pard, and from Mr. Lippard to old wives with their chimney-corner his- 
tories and Tarpaulin Jacks with their sailors’ yarns. In fine, we had 
come to think the historical romance, as Sir Walter understood it, to be 
almost an extinct genus of the literary world, especially since a towns- 
man of our own had gathered up in a single volume the “ romance-dust”’ 
out of which such books are usually made. The appearance of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s “‘ History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” reviving as it does the best 
efforts of Sir Walter in his best days, has sufficed to dispel the illusion 
under which we were labouring. The historical romance is not yet 
defunct. 

We are at a loss which the more to admire, the- boldness of conception 
or the vigour of execution manifested in this remarkable production. 
We say its boldness of conception, for who but Mr. Abbott would have 
dared to choose as the hero of his story a historical character so well 
known and so near to our own times? And this, too, he has adventured 
with the full knowledge that all our American novels which take the 
men and scenes of our Revolutionary History as the subject-matter of 
their narratives have generally fallen still-born from the press, and chiefly, 
it is said, because the facts were too familiar, and therefore too intracta- 
ble, to be moulded into the ideal forms of the creative fancy. Mr. Ab- 
bott, in sooth, has evinced an intrepidity in book-making almost equal 
to that of his hero in strategy and war. His literary hardihood seems to 
have risen with his subject. 

With no disposition whatever to detract a jot from the “‘ bold emprise”’ 
of our author, we feel bound, as faithful critics, to intimate to our read- 
ers that the genesis of Mr. Abbott’s romance may, perhaps. be most 
readily explained by a supposition founded on Archbishop Whately’s 
little book, the “ Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte.’ In 
this ingenious and acuie treatise the Archbishop shows—after the man- 
ner of De Wette in his Commentaries, of Dr. Strauss in his Leben Jesu, 
and of Mr. Newman in his Hebrew Commonwealth—that the whole 
story of Napoleon’s Life and Death is composed by the aggregation of 
certain non-historic myths. Those who are learned in the criticism of 
the German divines know with what sagacity a Paulus or a Gesenius 
can unfold the process by which the Mosaic books of the Old Testament 
have been compounded—non-historic myths being there gathered around 
a historic nucleus. Archbishop Whately, applying these same canons of 
criticism to what purports to be the history of France under the rule of 
one Napoleon Bonaparte, has clearly shown that the existence even of 
any such character is highly problematical. He makes it evident that 
the logic of Hume in his Essay on Miracles is as cogent against the 
wonderful exploits of Napoleon as against the “ mighty works” of the 
Son of Man. 

The Historic Doubts has been very differently estimated and charac- 
terized. By some it has been regarded as a serious “ attempt to incul- 





fortunately, within the last two minutes I have actually Jost my voice, 
and I could not sing a note if my life depended upon it.’ 

“ Bravo—go on!’’ shouted the Quebec public. At length silence was 
obtained, and I again took place—when at the very moment, the gentle- 
man with the voice, who had been made aware of the cause of the disturb- 
ance, and had not quite caught the words of the apology, thinking an 


_ encore, even at the eleventh hour, was better than none, warbled forth 
‘ the last verse of the “‘ Beautiful Maid.”’ 


For a moment I was completely upset ; but recovering my self-posses- 
sion, I opened my lips, put my hand to my heart, appeared to labour in 
singing—and, at the end, drew forth such a shout as made the welkin 
ring. Miss Durable, instead of keeping to the text and saying, “Mr. Did- 
dler, you sing delightfully,” congratulated me on the sudden recovery of 
my voice, which drew down another round of applause, and the remain- 
der of the farce went off admirably —Philip Courtenay ; or, Scenes at 
Home and Abroad, by Lord William Lennox. 





ABBOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON (EX)POUNDED. 
Tax History or NApPo.eon Bonaparte. By John 8. C. Abbott. With Maps 

and Illustrations. 2 vols. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1855.—Husroric 

Dovsts ReLativE ro NaroLeon Bonaparre, and Historic Certainties res- 

pecting the Early Discovery of America. New York. Carter & Brother. 1854. 

When Erasmus first published his “ Praise of Folly,” we learn there 
were certain people who, not being quick to take a joke, regarded that 
work of the satirical Doctor as a serious performance. Appearing at a 
time when the revival of letters was in danger of making many people 
mad with much learning, it was regarded as an ingenious apology for 
those who preferred to cling to the ne plus ultra which the monks had 
inscribed on the pillars of Hercules in the intellectual world, and which 
they piously regarded as the boundary line between that ignorance which 
is bliss and that folly which is wise. 

And a few years afier the Encomium Moria of Erasmus appeared the 
Litere (Query, Epistole, says the Printer’s Devil) Obscurorum Viro- 
rum, (Letters of Obscure Men,) a joint production of certain wags and 
wits, and purporting to be part of a correspondence between the Domini- 
can friars of Germany and their friend Eratius, a learned professor at Co- 
logne. These letters, so “amusing for their mixture of hypocrisy and 
stupidity,”’ and which were invented solely for the purpose of holding up 
the monks to public ridicule and contempt, were nevertheless received as 
genuine and authentic by the Dominicans and Franciscans of England, 
while a worthy prior of Brabant is said to have bought a large number of 
copies, and to have sent them with his compliments to the most distin- 
— patrons and members of his order as epistles no less savory than 


g. 

In later times the “ History and Language of Formosa,” to say nothing 
of the ikon Basilike, the Rowley Poems, McPherson’s Ossian, &c., suc- 
ceeded for a time in imposing on the credulity of the literary world, and 
gave rise to controversies in which was shed an abundance of bile and ink. 
And in our own country the veracious History of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, whatever the skeptical critics may have insinuated to the 
contrary, is stil! regarded by old-school people as a faithful chronicle of 
the Manhattoes, an opinion to which we do not hesitate to give our own 
adhesion ; for, while we are inclined to think that Bishop Gauden had a 
hand in the Prayers and Meditations of Charles I., that Chatterton found 
more poetry in his own brain than in the old muniments-coffer of St. Mary 
Redcliffe’s Church, and that McPherson was more indebted to his inven- 
tion than to his memory, we are compelled, by the force of internal evi- 
dence to exonerate Washington Irving from the serious charge of having 
forged the annals of New Amsterdam. The thing is manifestly impossible. 
The Homeric Poems may, as according to Wolf, have been written by a 
company of strolling ballad-singers; Le Sage may have translated Gil 
Blas out of Spanish into the French ; and the Poems of Horace and Vir- 
gil may (as has been contended by learned doctors) be the productions of 
medixval monks, writing about aeas and Lalage in the seclusion of 
their cloisters, and building allegories in honour of the Church ; but, oh! 
Diedrich Knickerbocker! let no profane hand venture to tear from thy 
serene brow the wreath bound upon it by the hand of Clio herself. 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt. 
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a Romance, in which the historical personage of 
Na n Bonaparte forms th i ing- 
a oe ees 2 central figure, like Warwick, the king 


arons,” or like Rienzi, in the “ Last of 
the Tribanes,”’ by the same writer. The work of Mr. Abbott, as it seems 


cate universal skepticism ;” others have considered it a mere jeu d’esprit; 
still others have thought it a pleasant parody on Strauss and his imita- 
tors ; while a few have deemed it a scholarly criticism, like to Niebulr’s on 
Roman or Grote’s on Grecian history. Now, we do not undertake to assert 
from our knowledge, but we hint it in confidence to our readers, that Mr. 
Abbott may perhaps belong to this last class of Whately’s students ; for 
that he has studied the Archbishop’s book we are sure. Nothing that 
relates to Napoleon has, it is clear, escaped his scrutiny. 

There are many considerations which dispose us to adopt the hypothe- 
sis here suggested as to the origin of Mr. Abbott’s History of Napoleon. 
True, his Napoleon is a very different character from that which has gene- 
rally been embodied in the French demigod. But, if the story of his life 
and fortunes be regarded by us, with the Archbishop, as mythical, and 
not historical, we see at once that a wide field is opened to the excursions 
of the imagination in the portraiture of the hero ; and, besides, it is to 
be remembered that no two have ever yet painted the character of Na- 
poleon alike. As Archbishop Whately justly remarks, in defence of the 
mythical theory, “ according to some he was a wise, humane, magaani- 
mous hero ; others describe him as a monster of cruelty, meanness, and 
perfidy ; some, even of those who are most inveterate against him, speak 
very highly of his political and military ability ; others place him on the 
very verge of insanity.” 

Hence, if any reliance is to be placed on human testimony, we must 
believe in the existence of more Bonapartes than one ; or else, turning 
Pyrrhonists, we must doubt of the existence of any. Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s argument sets this alternative before the reader, and evidently in- 
clines towards the latter ; but Mr. Abbott seems to have adopted the for- 
mer, since he everywhere acknowledges that Ais Bonaparte is not like 
the historical Bonaparte. In this, however, he seems but to have followed 
the ficense of Mythology. Take, for instance, the example of another 
demigod, almost as illustrious in history and romance as the hero of Mr. 
Abbott—Hercules, we mean. This celebrated personage of mythology 
was not a unit. Diodorus mentions three of the same name, Cicero says 
there were six, while other equally credible authorities assure us there 
were forty-odd of them. Of all these, however, the son of Jupiter and 
Alemena is said to have been the most illustrious, and the poets and 
story-tellers of the olden times, as may easily be imagined, took delight 
in attributing to him all the wonderful “labours” performed by the rest 
of bis namesakes. And thus it came to pass that a name gathered to it- 
self the renown of a family, and became in afier ages the landmark of an 
epoch, marking a mythical period. 

The theogony of the ancients, as every school-boy knows full well, was 
constructod on thissame principle of aggregation. Jupiter, who was the 
great gun of the gods, and who thundered on Olympus before gunpowder 
was invented, was, after all that Hesiod and Homer have sung about him, 
nothing but a name magnified and intensified by the combined strength 
of three hundred Jupiters ; for Varro informs us there was that number 
who bore this homonym ; insomuch that a god or a demigod could at any 
time be made to order, by the fabling Greeks and Latins, simply by com- 
bining under any single appellation the exploits of a score or more of the 
same name. And in this way a historical name gradually assumed the 
grandeur and sanctity of an ethnic apotheosis, until a Theban buily, no- 
torious for always carrying a knotted club and for killing snakes and 
wild beasts, grew into the divine figure of Hercules; and a bad boy of 
Crete, who escaped being eaten whole by his cannibal father Saturn, and 
who was the Don Juan of his day, became, in process of time, that cano- 
nized embodiment of heathen virtae, the Olympian Jove. Thus, says 
Robert Hall, when the fictions of beathenism consecrated the memory of 
its legislators and heroes, it invested them for the most part with those 
qualities which were in the greatest repute. Men saw, or rather fancied 
they saw, in these supposed deities, the qualities they most admired dila- 
ted to a larger size, moving in a higher sphere, and associated with the 
power, dignity, and happiness of superior natures. 

_In a manner much similar to that of the old theogonists and mytholo- 
gists Mr. Abbott seems to have treated the character of N: apoleon Bona- 
parte. In many particulars he is as true to history as though it was not 
his intertion to avail himeelf of the privilege of the novelist. This may, 
however, arise from the fact that the “truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction” in the history of Napeleon ; and, in order to make this aphorism 
still more pertinent and significant, Mr. Abbott has contrived to render 
bee — of his story the strangest thing in it ; yea, as strange as “ angels’ 

The historical character of Bonaparte is so well known to our readers 
that we need not touch on those points in which Mr. A. follows the com- 
mon belief. Indeed, he has thrown very little, if any, additional light on 
the historical side ot his subject ; but in all that couceros the romantic 








and the ideal side of this great character he is peculiarly ha artistic 
and sublime. As others excel in analysis, Mr. A. transcends in synthesis, 


. 





He makes every thing in nature and art tributary to the glorification of 
this hero, until he stands before us “ wisest, virtuousest, best” of human 
kind, Herein, in fact, lies the great art of Mr. Abbott as well as of Sir 
Walter Scott. Every body remembers what Macaulay says on this point : 

“ At Lincoln cathedral there is a beautiful painted window, which was made 
by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had been rejected by his 
master. It is so far superior to every other in the church that, according to 
the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself from mortification. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in the same manner, has used those fragments of truth which histo- 
rians have scornfully thrown behind them in a manner which may well excite 
their envy. He has constructed out of their gleanings works which, even con- 
sidered as histories, are scarcely less valuable than theirs.” 

If we could afford to write as badly as Macaulay in the above passage, 
we would say, after him, that Mr. Abbott, in the same manner, has used 
the + w of history in a manner to excite the envy of all roman- 
cers. Mr. A. anderstands, a fond, the art of chiaro-oscura. He knows 
exactly where to throw a jet of light and where to paint a curtain. 

Much censure, we know, has been visited upon the head of Mr. Abbott 
because he has aimed too much at popular effect in his story of Napoleon. 
The critics tell us he has sought to pander to a taste for military glory 
and selfish aggrandizement by investing with the splendours of bis diction 
and with wood-cuts to match the tale of Bonaparte’s Titanic sins and in- 
famous oppressions, But these gentlemen seem to forget that Mr. Ab- 
bott’s Napoleon is not the Napoleon of received history, but a hero of 
more ethereal spirit and diviner build—a cross between the real Napo- 
leon of France and the Happy Warrior of Wordsworth. There is the 
same difference between Bonaparte the historical and Bonaparte the ca- 
nonical as between Cretan Jupiter and Phidian Jove. 

Bat, without putting too fine a point upon the mythical element in Mr. 
Abbott’s “ History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” (though the theory seems 
to us highly probable), we would respectfully ask by what right the cri- 
tics assume to estop new discoveries in French history, when the early 
annals of Greece and Rome have been rewritten within the last quarter 
of a century? When we were young we all believed, on the authority of 
Goldsmith, that Romulus was suckled by a she-wolf; that he killed his 
brother Remus for making light of a wall; that the Romaas, a company 
of refugees and criminals, got themselves wives by a ruse played on the 
Sabines; that Nama Pompilius held nightly interviews with the nymph 
Egeria ; that the Horatii fought and conquered the Curiatii ; that Tar- 
quin the Second bought some wonderful Sibylline books ; that Castor 
and Pollux won for the Romans the battle of Lake Regillas; and that 
Horatius Cocles kept the army of Lars Porsena at bay on the bridge 
across the yellow Tiber. We believed too in the dramatic story of Cori- 
olanus and the touching tale of Virginia and Lucretia. We believed 
them because we read them in Rollin and Barthélemi and took Livy’s 
word to be true. But, since Niebuhr, who. longer believes these myths? 
Has he not made the early history of Rome as unpoetic as could be de- 
sired by the veriest Dryasdust? Whether he has made it any truer than 
it was before is not now the question. At any rate he has given us a 
philosophical and critical work on the early Roman annals, containing 
much that was (at the time) new, and, as Charles Lamb thought, not fit 
to be read. 

And, surely, if, after such a lapse of time, a plodding German is com- 
petent to re-write the life and times of an adventurer like Romulus, wh 
may not Mr. Abbott be allowed to invent a new Bonaparte? Our opi- 
nions are constantly changing about the “great souls” of the earth. 
Cromwell was once dug up from his grave and gibbetted; today he is 
canonized in Carlyle’s pantheon. And so the name of Napoleon, after 
being cast out by the British race as the “ abomination of desolation,” is 
now presented to us, their descendants, as fit to be inserted in an appen- 
dix to Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints ;”’ and, instead of the ogre who poi- 
soned in Egypt a hospital-full of his own soldiers, butchered in cold blood 
a garrison that had surrendered, murdered the Duc d’Enghien, and repu- 
diated his faithful wife, we picture to ourselves a Corsican “ man of 
Ross,” with a face like William Wilberforce’s, wending his way, with 
prayer-book under his arm, to the little church at Ruel or devoutly 
kneeling at mass in Notre Dame.—Vutional Intelligencer. 











THE BUILD AND HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 


The period when the violia may be said to have originated was when 
the important discovery was made that the drawing over the strings 
certain material, such as horsehair, covered wit! a resisting medium, such 
as resin, would produce a powerful and continuous sound. This disco- 
very of the principle of the bow was as important for the development 
of the violin, and with it of music generally, as that of the steam-engine 
for me¢hanical, or gunpowder for explosive power ; and, therefore, set- 
ting aside the flowery fictions in which so many writers love to indulge 
their taste for allegory, and extricating ourselves from the realms of my- 
thicismi, we enter the regions of reality, and first touch terra firma some- 
where about the tenth century. In the Cottonian Collection in the Bri- 
tish Museum is a manuscript of the Psalms of David, in the frontispiece to 
which that monarch is represented playisg on the harp. Before him 
stand four “ gleemen,” one of whom plays with a bow upon a kind of 
violin, This drawing is perhaps one of the earliest that records that in- 
strument, Other manuscripts prove its existeuce about the same date. 

In the twelfth century the viol was common amongst the Provengal 
troubadcurs. They styled it the ‘ viula,’’ whence our viola or tenor. 

The state of music amongst the British bards—the Norman minstrels, 
descendants of the ancieut Scandinavian Scalds—and the Provencal trou- 
badours, is a subject full of interest. The French used more than twenty 
instruments in the reign of Philip de Valois, but the forms of most of 
them are lost to us; but the bassoon, trumpet, flute, hautbeis, harp, gul- 
tar, viol, cymbals, and drum were amongst them. The Welsh claim the 
origin, on the strength of a rude instrument of an oblong square shape 
called the “ Crwth.” From this the English doubtless derived their 
term “ crowd,” which, with that of * fiddie,’’ obtained until the impor- 
tation of the perfected article from Italy, when the term “ violin” sup- 
planted them. Although the fidicuda of the Romans bad no connection 
with the fiddle, yet the term “ fiddle,” doubtless, had with it; and the 
Anglo-Saxon fithele, and earlier German veded, with their Daaish, Ice- 
landie, and Dutch varietigs, all own fidicu/a for their original. _ The 
hackneyed line recording that “ Nero fiddled while Rome was burning,” 
is a fable, no such instrument existing for one thousand years after Ne- 
ro’s reign. 

From, the old Norman-French word viol, its varieties have derived their 
distinctive appellations ; though for a long period they were only called 
treble, tenor, and bass viols. The name of viol di gamba, from its posi- 
tion between the legs, was for a long time the distinction of the bass va- 
riety. Finally, the terms violone or contra-basso, violoncello, viola and 
violino, comprised the distinctive titles of the viol family in its perfected 
state. To this glorious quartette may be added a fifth diminutive in the 
piccolo, or kit, which latter is held, however, especially sacred to the 
maitre de danse. The “ rebec’’ was also an ancient name for the early 
specimen of the fiddle, and old French writers applied the term barbiton 
to the whole class. In England, says Dubourg, 00 family of considera- 
tion during the sixteenth and io the middle of the seventeenth century 
thought its establishment complete without a regalar set of viola. 

Public performers were few until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and vocal music not much cultivated, though in Italy it had at- 
tained much perfection. In the reign of Charles I. music suffered long 
and grievous depression, and during the Pretectorate the cathedral ser- 
vice was abolished and organs removed from the churches. : In Charles 
the Second’s time, engraved music was iatroduced, and the science thence 
advanced to tle culmiaating point. , on 

But few works cau be consulted upon the construction of the violin. 
That of Jacob Augustus Otto, though very short and insufficient, is per- 
haps most useful. An elaborate work on the matter is much wanted ; 
but so nice is the subject, so fine the thread apon which excellence de- 
pends, that it is extremely difficult to descride the rules for ——s it, 
and like that of the Freemasons, “ the secret’ 18 likely to be confined to 
the craft. An eminent dealer told me yesterday, that after twenty-five 
years of study. he had just produced his first violin! The finest models 
of the instrument were made at Cremona. Hieronymus Amati, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Antonius Amati at the middle, and 
Nicholas Amati and Antonius Straduarius at the end of the same, and at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Joseph Guarnerius, were the 
makers whose instruments have enjoyed the most world-wide celebrity. 
Many other makers have earned a secondary reputation, 

The wood generally used is of three sorts—Sycamore, for back, neck, 
and sides; Tyrolese soft red deal, for bell y ; and ebony, for finger-board 
and tail-piece. Otto divides a violin into fifty-eight parts! Only a ma- 
ker can be well up in the various models, as amateurs can but rarely see 
more than one or two ata time. But there is no mistake about their dis- 
tinctive features, though to describe them would occupy far too much 
space. 

PHlicronymus, considered bandsomest generally ; Antonius, but few ex- 
tant, and not quite so well finished ; Nicholas, smaller, generally known 
as “ Small Amatis ;” Straduarius, the flattest of all models, but in tone 
most approved ; Guarverius, also flat and very rare. Maple is also much 
used iu the backs of these makers, 
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ese instruments of Steiner differ much in the make and 
Pg by the Geteninane. Much fraud has been carried on by om in 
the clever Tyrolese imitations of Steiner and the Italian class an 
Amongst genuine makers, those by the two Klotz are much esteemed. 
A list of German makers of repute will be found in Otto, together with 
such distinctive features as to make, varnish, quality, &c., as bis practi- 
cal experience could supply. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO PARIS. 


The Queen left Osborne at half-past four on Saturday morniag, the’ 


18th ult., and arrived off Boulogne about half-past one. The Victoria 
and Albert carried the royal standard at the main, the tri-colour at the 
fore, the union jack at the bows, and the royal ensign at the stern. The 
escort squadron also hoisted the national flags, and the ships dressed 
to receive the Queen. As the Victoria and Albert appeared in sight, 
cannon fired from Capecure ; the English squadron gave forth the royal 
salute; and long lines of infantry on the heights sent forth a roll of mus- 
ketry. But the throng of people was more remarkable than the military 
spectacle. The royal yacht crossed the bar at a quarter to two, and drew 
up alongside of the pavilion erected on the quay. Here tue Emperor 
awaited his guests ; and a stage being thrown from the quay to the ship, 
he quickly ran up the platform, and, after kissing her Majesty’s hand, he 
saluted her on both cheeks. Then he shook hands with Prince Albert, 
the Princess Royal, and the Prince of Wales; and, giving his hand to 
the Queen, conducted ber to the pavilion ; where she received the civic 
authorities and the English residents. After this ceremony, the Queen’s 
party entered the carriages awaiting them ; and as they drove to the 
railway station, the Emperor mounted bis horse, and rode, as captain of 
the guard, at her Majesty’s right hand, Marshal Magnan taking the left. 
Oar Queen wore a blue satin visite and white bonnet: the Emperor ap- 
peared in the uniform of a general of division, with the grand cordon of 
the Legion of Honour ; while Prince Albert wore the uniform of a Field- 
Marshal and the blue riband of the Garter. The railway station Was a 
triumph of upbolstery—al bedecked with silk and velvet flags, gilding, 
flowers, leopards, bees and eagles, “ regardless of expense.” The party 
occupied nine carriages, and started at half-past two. At Abbeville, the 
Mayor presented an address; at Amiens, the daughter of the Prefect 
gave the Queen a nosegay ; and after this the train sped away with great 
rapidity, and arrived in Paris at ten minutes past seven. 

It may fairly be said that all Paris was astir and in the streets from 
mid-day. Throughout the entire route from the Strasbourg terminus to 
St. Cloud, there were lines of human beings—in the streets closely pack- 
ed, on the houses, in the houses, massed along the avenues of the Champs 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne. And besides the enormous masses of 
people of all classes, dressed in all kinds of costumes, it is calculated that 
there were 200,000 men of the Line and the National Guards under arms, 
presenting a double line of soldiers five miles long. In some places were 
workmen ; in others rows of elegantly-dressed women ; in others depu- 
tations. The colours of the dresses, the glitter of the arms, the display 
of splendid upholstery along the whole route, and above all the number- 
less crowds, formed a series of spectacles described as unequalled. At the 
terminus were gathered a strange collection: Lady Cowley, and a kind 
of Court circle of Parisian dames ; a group of cantiniéres of the Guides ; 
Marshal Magnan and his staff; Major-General Torrens; Prince Napo- 
leon, carefully exhibiting the appearance and “ costume” of the “ Great 
Emperor ;”’ two Eaglish officers, and a representative of every arm in 
the French service ; besides a group of civilians—the directors and some 
sharebolders of the railway. The weather had been brilliantly fine; the 
crowds had been hours in the sun ; the day was drawing to a close before 
the signal was given of the arrival of the train. As the engine slowly 
entered the station, the band of the Guides played “God save the Queen,” 
and a royal salute closely followed. But when the Emperor appeared, 
leading the Queen, followed by Prince Albert and the children, a great 
shout, taken up outside, arose; some crying “ Vive la Reine!” “ Vive 
VEmpereur!” other “ Vivat!” and here and there a hearty English 
“Hurrah!” Having entered the carriages, the Royal party proceeded 
on their way, through the thickly-peopled Boulevards, resounding with 
acclamations. As they approached the Arc de Triomphe, the route was 
suddenly illuminated ; and as they passed through the Bois de Boulogne 
the outriders carried torches, which gave a very picturesaue air to the 
fener ae Finally they arrived at St. Cloud ; where the Empress and 
Jount Walewski received the Queen. 

It is remarked by the correspondents that the Queen looked remarka- 
bly well, and made a very favourable impression on the Parisians. 

On Sanday the Queen rested at St. Cloud. The Chaplain of the Bri- 
tish Embassy performed divine service in the forenoon ; in the afternoon 
the Emperor and his guests drove in the Bois de Boulogne ; and after a 


dinner en famille, there was a concert of sacred music in the Palace, | yet seen,” the Morning Chronicle correspondent reports, “ was reserved 
Monday’s amusements were | for the Hotel de Ville, prepared for the ball last night. I have witnessed 


; Breaktast at St. | all the grand fetes which have been given at the Hotel de Ville for some 
Cloud was followed by a visit to the Exposition, for the purpose of in- | years past, but the one which was given yesterday immeasurably surpass- 


execut ed by the Conservatoire de Musique. 
also in accordance with the published programme. 


specting the Palace des Beaux Aris. The Queen was received by the Im- 
perial Commissioners, headed by Prince Napoleon, the Foreign Com- 
missioners, aud the Jurors—our own countrymen mustering in consider- 
able force. The Emperor conducted the Queen, and Prince Albert his 
elder children. There was a large crowd in the place, separated from 
the Royal party only by the French police. At one moment, indeed, 
when Prince Albert had lingered bebind, the crowd intervened, and 
separated them from the Queen. In the order of their proceeding, 
they first inspected the German pictures, under the guidance of Dr. 
Waagner; next the Belgian paintings; then the French works of art, 
Horace Vernet and Ingres baving each a saloon to himself; and lastly, 
the exhibition of English paintings. Having gone through all the rooms, 
and up-stairs and round the galleries, the Queen returned to the central 
room and looked once more upon the I'reuch works. At one point in 
their course through the building they stopped to listen to a choir of 
trained workmen who sang “ God save the Queen.” From the Exposi- 
tion, loudly cheered on their way, the Royal party went to lunch at the 
Elysée ; and after visiting “ La Sainte Chapelle,’ they returned to St. 
Cloud, at half past five o’clock. In the progress through the streets and 
Boulevards, immense numbers of the population—“ all Paris” in fact— 
were present, The route traversed affurded the Parisians every opportu- 
nity of making up for the disappointment of Saturday ; including as it 

did a view of the Hotel de Ville, of the Quartier St. Antoine, the Place 
de la Bastille, and the whole line of the Boulevards. In the evening sixty 
guests sat at the dinner-table at St. Cloud. 

On Tuesday, at the early hour of ten o’clock the Royal party set out 
for Versailles. 

_“ The drive is one of extraordinary beauty, diversified by a noble va- 
riety of perspective. Now in the secluded avenues of the park round St. 
Cloud, now emerging on the highway which passes through the pictur- 
esque town of Avray, now winding along the banks of the Seine, with tall 
poplar-trees, casting their shadows across its bosom, now plunging into 
the forest and trom its crest descending into the well-wooded valley in 
which Louis le Grand built his world-tamous palace,—here of itself was 
a rich treat alike for prince or peasant in such a morning’s excursion. 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of course turned out to pay their 
unpretencing homage, and the Ville d’Avray was decorated in a very 
simpie but most effective manner with flowers and evergreens. The town 
of Versailles, usually so dull and stupid, looked quite gay and lively. A 
grand triumphal arch had been coustructed at the eastern end of the 
great avenue by which the palace is approached, and along its course a 
great abundance of flags tastefully arranged were displayed.” 

In strict privacy they traversed the state apartments ; then, returning 
to their carriages, drove through the stately gardens, and round the won- 
derful fountains, : 

“ As the imperial cortéze passed slowly down towards the Tapis Vert, 
an admirable opportunity was afforded the public of seeing their royal 
visitors ; of which, it must be confessed, they were not slow to avail them- 
selves. Those who were in the garden scrambled up the embankment, 
reckless of the damage they were doing to the beautiful flowers; and 
those who had hitherto reposed comfortably under the great trees of the 
park came running in from every quarter, endeavouring to get a nearer 
view, to wipe their foreheads, and to cheer vociferously, all at the same 
time. Her Majesty seemed pleased, and bowed frequently and gracefully 
to the crowd ; and the Prince of Wales enjoyed the scene highly,—as, in- 
deed, he has enjoyed everything since his arrival in Paris. He rushes up 
the various grand staircases of the show palaces, scorning the offered help 
of the maids of honour, and yesterday evening made a tour of the city 
incognito, 4 la Haroun Alraschid ; the Emperor himself performing the 
part of his faitbful Vizier.... After examining every object of interest in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the palace, the illustrious party pro- 
ceeded to the Trianon, and explored that also. There they were joined 
by her Majesty the Empress ; whose delicate state of health does not per- 


mit her to take any very prominent part in the present festivities of the 
Court. She and the Emperor, accompanied by: their royal guests, now 
Withdrew to the chalet behind the Trianon ; where, in perfect retirement 
they bad coffee served to them on the grass. The pretty chalet, with its 
adjoining sheet of water and mill- 7 


Wheel, appeared to take the Queen 








completely by surprise ; and her gratification and that of the Prince were 


still greater when the splendid band of the Guides made the air of this 
sweet spot resound with the choicest music.” 

Returning to St. Cloud at four o’clock, the Emperor and his guests 
dined en famille. This night they went in state to the Grand Opera ; 
passing thither between a double row of illuminations. The exterior of 
ig house was also splendidly lighted up, and no expense spared in 

isplay. 

“ The Emperor’s box was erected in the grand tier directly opposite 


Cent-Garde, en grande tenue,—superb-looking fellows, as superbly dressed 
and equipped. Two others stood sentry on the stage at either wing. The 
pit was entirely filled with gentlemen in full evening costume ; and the 
stalls and tiers of boxes resembled so many parterres of rare flowers from 
the amount of beauty exalted by the highest triumphs of the toilette with 
which they overflowed. When the Emperor and Empress, with their 
guests, entered, the whole house rose to receive them; and from that 
brilliant assemblage our Queen met with a reception worthy of those who 


| cept by prostrating yourself before the donor for the rest of your 
the stage ; and on either side of it stood, like a statue, a soldier of the 





gave and of her who was the object of it. The enthusiastic plaudits had 
hardly subsided when the orchestra began to play the National Anthem, | 
and atits close the cheering was renewed and jong sustained. Her Ma- | 
jesty gracefully acknowledged these tokens of the high favour with which 
she is regarded by the upper classes in Paris. She was tastefully but | 
simply dressed, and wore the riband of the Garter, and on her head a tiara | 
of diamonds. She sat on the right hand of the Empress, having the Em- 
peror on her right, and looked remarkably well ; on the righthand of the | 
Emperor was the Prince Napoleon, and on the left of the Empress Prince 
Albert, who again had the Princess Mathilde on his left. The Emperor 
wore the riband of the Garter also, and, as usual, appeared in the uniform 
of a general of division. Prince Albert displayed the insignia of the Legion 
of Honour over his Field-Marshal’s uniform. The Empress wore a mag- 
nificent tiara of diamonds ; and her delicate but beautiful features were 
the theme of general admiration. The Royal and Imperial personages 
seated in front, with the Maids of Honour standing behind them, formed 
together a group which was at once historical and dramatic.” Another 
enthusiastic correspondent says— Her Majesty looked remarkably well, 
and in excellent spirits. She talked a great deal to the Emperor in the 
course of the evening. Her unaffected good humour, and the ease, sim- 
plicity, and dignity of her manners, charmed all beholders. There is an 
indescribable fascination in her smile, which sheds gladness around her. 
The geniality of her nature was visibly reflected in the usually impassi- 
ble features of the Emperor. When he spoke to her his eyes sparkled 
with unwonted brilliancy, anda smile curled about hislip. In that coun- 
tenance, so difficult to read, one might plainly see, mixed with an un- 
feigned deference and respect for his illustrious guest, a sentiment of in- 
tense self-satisfaction at hc ving gained a great political point at which 
he had long been aiming—the presence of the Queen of England in the 
capital of France. The Empress, I regret to say, looked very delicate. 
She spoke but little either to the Queen or Prince Albert, and seemed to 
suffer from fatigue.” 

The performance was of a miscellaneous character. Cruvelli and Al- 
boni were the chief vocalists, and Rosati was the principal figure in the 
ballet. 

The great work of Wednesday was a long visit to the Exposition. Es- 
corted by the Emperor, and guided by Prince Napoleon, the illustrious 
guests wandered for three hours through the courts of the Palace of In- 
dustry ; resting only for one brief moment, to take refreshment, when 
the greater portion of the sights had been seen. Much time was spent in 
the Pavillon de Panorama, with its unrivalled collection from the estab- 
lishments at Sévres, Gobelins, and Beauvais; its hangings, carpets, and 
tapestry, from the looms of Aubusson, its gold and silver work, and, 
above all, the crown jewels of France placed in the very centre of the 
pavilion. 

“ The Queen examined for a long time and with the liveliest curiosity 
the imperial crown and the immense number of splendid jewels by which 
it is surrounded. The former is of exquisite design and workmanship—a 
diadem in the true sense of the word, and surrounded at the apex by the 
Regent diamond, which, though somewhat smaller, seems to be a far 
more brilliant stone than its rival the Koh-i-noor.” 

Leaving the Exposition, the Emperor took his guests to lunch at the 
Tuileries, and thence they returned to St. Cloud. Here they dined ; and 
se, evening the troupe of the Gymnase performed the ‘“ Fils de Fa- 
mille. 

Thursday opened with a visit to the Exposition from Prince Albert, 
accompanied by Prince Napoleon. Then, after luncheon at the Tuileries, 
the whole party went to the Louvre. But the chief event of the day was 
a ball at the Hotel de Ville, given ostensibly by the Prefect of the Seine. 

“ The greatest triumph of French decorative art which her majesty has 


ed in magnificence any that had gone before it. The gorgeous coup d’cil 
of the numerous company, the floral decorations, the rich draperies, the 
brilliant lights, the murmuring cascades, the ceaseless jets d’eaux, and the 
exquisite paintings of the splendid salles, are matters which the pencil of 
the painter could not fairly represent, and which it is impossible for the 
pen of the writer adequately to describe.” 

The Imperial and Royal party entered the Hotel de Ville about nine. 
The Queen and the Emperor, Prince Albert and the Princess Mathilde, 
Prince Napoleon and Lady Cowley, Prince Adalbert of Bavaria and Ma- 
demoiselle Husmann, formed the quadrille at the opening of the ball. 
Several Agab Sheiks were presented to the Queen when she took her seat. 
Having walked through the apartments, her Majesty departed at balf- 
past eleven o’clock, and returned to St. Cloud. 

On Friday, the Queen made her second visit to the Exposition ; lunched 
at the Ecole Militaire ; and at five o’clock witnessed a review of 45,000 
soldiers in the Champ de Mars. The Queen drove on to the ground with 
the Empress, in an open carriage ; followed by the Emperor, Prince Al- 
bert, Prince Napoleon, and the Prince of Bavaria, on horseback. When 
the troops defiled, the two ladies viewed the spectacle from the balcony 
of the Ecole Militaire —After dining en famille at the Tuileries, the Impe- 
rialand Royal party went to the Opera Comique, where they appeared 
with less state, but were received with quite as much enthusiasm as on 
Tuesday at the Grand Opera. 

“ We now come to Saturday’s programme of festivities, and find them 
even more artistic, splendid, and successful than any that had preceded 
them—more conclusive in the evidence which they afford of the extreme 
care with which every detail connectedj with this memorable visit bas 
been thought out, and of the taste and judgment with which the whole 
affair has been conducted. 

* A quiet visit to St. Germains, with its fine scenery of forest, river, and 
chateau, began the day, and fitiy prepared his Royal guests for that won- 
drous spectacle which the Emperor had prepared in their honour at 
Versailles.” 

‘“We ask the reader to accompany us in imagination to Versailles 
and pass a too short night there amid splendours such as few of those 
who witnessed them can ever hope to see approached. Talk, indeed, of 
enchanted palaces and fairy balls and illuminated gardens, and all the 
decorative adjuncts with which the fancy teems when its love of the won- 
dertul is highly excited. But what idea can they give you, or any true 
description, or anything short of having been present yourself, as to what 
Versailles was last night? You must © back to the feelings which you 
had when still a child—to the time when the imagination aud the senses 
were so quick that nothing seemed impossible to you—when it was not 
too difficult to put “ a girdle round the earth ” or to perform any one of 
‘delicate Ariel's ” protfered feats. The age of fresh and young belief in 
wonders is nearly worn out, or only lives in the cold forms which severe 
science and calculating hard-headed discovery prescribe. But what is 
Wanted here is the covtiding credulousness of nursery days, an unquestion- 
ing spirit that will think we tell our story only too plainly, and be angry 
With us because we try to be simple. Some 10 miles from Paris, to the 
westward, stands the Palace of Versailles, a building of great extent, sur- 
rounded by a terraced garden in the Italian style, with fountains and 
statues spreading coelness and beauty outside, and long ranges of saloons 
and halls within, the walis of which are either hung with historical painting 
or decorated with marble and gilding and mirrors and tapestry. A lovely 
autuma night has set in, and the moon is shining pensively in a sky which 
is not altogether free from clouds, and yet wot overcast. As you ap- 
proach this home of the Sovereigns of France, wherein in times gone by 
£0 many wonderful persons have lived and so many strange and great 
scenes taken place, you find the long avenues lighted up, and the archi- 
tectural outlines of the buildingitself indicated by lines of gas illumi- 
nation. There is a block up of carriages at the entrance to the court- 
yard, all filled with men in Court dress, and women so beautiful, so cov- 
ered with jewels that they flash out upom you through the dark, and 
whose light robes, carefully held up to prevent crushing, make them 
look like so many Venuses emerging from the foam of thesea. Presently 
a sergent de ville and your own dexterity get you through, and you are 





soon passing through anterooms filled with stately porters and tootmen 








who stand up as you pass by and don’t laugh, but look very grave in- 
deed at the horrible absurdities of the uniform which you have borrowed 
from some costwmier for the occasion. 

‘A staircase brings you to the floor on which the State apartments in 
splendid success set forth upon their emblazoned walls the historical glo- 
ries of France. But before you-enter these you must give pre- 
cious green ticket which you have persecuted everybody several 
days to obtain, and only got at last as a favour never to be sagem, o5- 

ys. 
You forget all that, in what you now have to see. The retinue of ser- 
vants disappears, and the Cent Gardes in full costume, varied occasion- 
ally by a Sapeur Pompier, occupy a series of chambers through which 
you pass in grand procession. Standing in pairs at the entrance to each 
salle they look upoa you with magnificent coldness as you pass. But at 
length you leave the bulk of them behind, and join the rest of the com- 
pany, who you find are all in uniform, moving about in a flood of light 
poured down upon them from thousands of waxlights. Imagine the 
effect. The windows are all open, the night comes in refreshingly, and 
you turn to look out upon the terrace, when, behold, you find its ver 
of ballustrade illuminated with co oured lamps which have converted ot 
into an arcade of variegated splendour, in which three sets of arches 
with terminal crowns over them form the most conspicuous objects. The 
fountain basins in the foreground have uudergone the same process of 
decoration, and their surfaces tremble under the murmuring flash of gas 
jets like lakes of molten tilver or gold. Arab chiefs move about with 
the slow, solema gait which they appear to have borrowed from their 
own camels, admiriog the wonderful spectacle within the palace and out- 
side. Suddenly, towards the south, a gun is heard, the bands in the great 
mirrored ballroom play “ God Save the Queen,” and a movement among 
the crowd shows the fireworks have commenced. 

* On the further verge of a finesheet of water, with the shadows of the 
Park behind to bring out its effects and the thunder of the cannon coun- 
tenancing authoritatively the streams of soaring rockets, the pyrotechnic 
display takes place. We know nothing about the management of such 
things in Eagland, nor does Cremorne or Vauxhall give any, the faintest, 
conception of the refined splendour with which they are conducted on this 
occasion. A double bouquet, the first springing from a transparengy of 
Windsor Castle, and the tast, still more magnificent, from ships of war, 
brings the fireworks to a close, and causes the ball to open with every- 
body in a frenzy of admiration. Then the Emperor, wearing the Riband 
of the Garter, takes the Queen into the circle prepared for her, and 
Prince Albert leads as his partner the Princess Mathilde, and Prince Na- 
poleon the Princess Royal, and the Prince of Wales and Prince Adalbert 
of Bavaria join in the stately quadrille, which is danced while ve 
Ministers of State, like Lord Clarendon, and Count Walewski, and Lord 
Cowley, and soldiers like Canrobert, and Vaillant, and the Arab chiefs, 
already alluded to, some in white bournous, some in red, look solemnly 
on at a spectacle such as few of those who witnessed it can ever hope to 
see repeated. Waltzes and quadrilles followed each other three or four 
times. Among the Imperial and Royal guests Her Majesty the Empress 
looks gaily on, a perfect Queen of the Revels, though not sharing in them 
before general dancing commenced. It was midnight when the Emperor 
took Her Majesty and the rest of the Court to a banquet, which was mag- 
nificently served in the Theatre of the Palace.” 

The above splendid {éte, concluded the festivities held in honour of her 
Majesty’s visit to Paris. Sunday was given up to rest; and on Monday 
morning, at ten o’clock, her Majesty started in a splendid State carriage 
drawn by eight horses, loaded with golden trappings—each horse held b 
a footman in gorgeous livery—fer the termiuus of the railway that woul 
convey her to Boulogne, on her way home. The State carriage was pre- 
ceded by a company of mounted Chasseurs, a brilliant staff (General 
Canrobert figuring among the Generals), the band of the Guides, squadrons 
of the Guides, the Cent Guards; State carriages drawn by four horses, 
conveying the high officers and ladies of the Royal and Imperial house- 
holds ; a State carriage and six horses, in which the Prince of Wales, 
dressed in Highland garments, was the chief personage. In the State 
carriage with her Majesty were the Empress, the Emperor, and Prince 
Albert. As the cortége—the rear of which was brought up by the Cent 
Guardes—passed along the line of route, loud and hearty cheers were 
given for the Queen, which her Majesty acknowledged by very low bows 
and very: gracious smiles, appearing to be highly delighted with the 
splendid pageant which concluded her visit. On all sides people were 
astonished ; for this departure was much more stately matter than the 
Royal entry. 

Shorty after twelve o'clock, the special train left the station for Boul- 
ogue, and atgived there at five, whem her Majesty was conducted by the 
Emperor 0 the hotel where rooms were prepared. A review of the troops 
took place shortly afterward on the Sands, and the Queen returned to 
the hotel soon after eight o'clock. At a few minutes past eleven the Em- 
peror conducted her Majesly on board the Royal yacht, Victoria and Al- 
bert amid the rearing of cannon and a blaze of fireworks from the cliffs. 
The most cordial adieus were exchanged between her Majesty and the 
Emperor. The magnificence of the scene was considerably increased by 
a brilliant display of @ambeaux, which were held by the soldiers, who 
formed a line for a considerable distance, upon the heights on both sides 
of the river. The town was beautifully illuminated, particularly the 
houses in the leading streets, and the public buildings. As the Royal 
yacht receded from the shore, a continuous firing of rockets and feuzr-d’- 
on was kept up. Her Majesty was favoured by the most beautiful 
weather. 

The full moon shone during the night with the greatest brilliancy, and 
the wind almost sank to a calm, whilst the sun rose on Tuesday morning 
in unclouded beauty. Circumstances more conducive to an agreeable 
voyage could not have occurred. The Royal yacht Victoria and Albert 
was followed by the Osborne, the old yacht, and the Vivid steam de- 
spatch vessel, the Fuiry, tender to the yacht, and the Zrinity steam- 

acht. At half-past seven the hull of the Royal yacht became visible at 

ortsmouth, and at ten minutes past eight she passed the Nab. On pass- 
ing through Spithead, a few minutes later, the garrison battery at Ports- 
mouth fired a Royal salute, announcing the Queen’s return. The Royal 
yacht arrived off Osborne at about a quarter to nine. At ten her Majesty 
landed and proceeded to the Palace. 


Che Har. 
THE BATTLE ON THE TCHERNAYA. 


The agent of the N. Y. daily press, at Halifax, thus sum up the reports 
received in England : 


The papers contain many interesting details of the recent battle of 
Traktir bridge, on the Chernaya, but few new incidents. 

General Simpson and Pelissier both furnish reports. They say the 
Russian attack was a deliberate effort to raise the siege of Sebastopol, 
and if the Russians had succeeded in holding the heights on the Allies’ 
side of the river, they intended further to attack the Allies from four 
points, namely: a main attack on Balaklava, another on the British 
camp, and another simultaneously on the extreme right and left of the 
French lines. Documents found on the body of a Russian general indi- 
cate this—Gen Simpson estimates the Russian forces at 55,000 infantry 
and 6,000 cavalry, with 160 guns. The French had on!y 12,000 men and 
four batteries engaged.—The Sardinians had] 4,500 men and twenty-four 
guns engaged, while the English had only oue battery in play. _ 

The battle began at break of day. The Russians crossed the river on 
floats and drove in the allied outposts.—Gen. Simpson says the Russians 
advanced three times with the most determined bravery. Thrice the 
carried the bridge and crowned the heights, but were thrice driven bac 
by the French batteries —The Zouaves charged them with the bayonet, 
and the English battery made great havoc as they retreated to the river. 
—The English Lancers and Freach Mounted Chasseurs were stationed in 
ihe plain, but could not pursue the retreating army, as the Russian 
batteries kept up a fire from their own side of the river aod thus covered 
the retreat. 

Gen, Pelissier calls the French loss 17 ‘officers killed and 53 wounded, 
172 men killed, 150 missing, and 1,160 wounded. Tbe Sardinian loss was 
250. The loss of the Russians was 3,000 killed and 5.000 wounded, in- 
cluding 1,600 wounded prisoners in the hands of the French and 200 in 
the hands of the Sardinians. The Turks were not engaged.—The Russian 
report admits great losses and three generals killed. It attributes the 
loss to the too great impetuosity of the right columns of attack. The 
Russian troops engaged had just arrived in the Crimea.—Gen. Gorcha- 
koff commanded in person irom the Mackenzie Heights. The Grand 
Duke Constantine was not present, although it was stated that he was.— 
The conditioa of the Russian dead show they had been subjected to along 
march and had suffered considerable hardship, which partiy confirms Na- 
poleon’s recent statement that to his knowledge Russian resources are 
exhausted. 


We cull a few extracts from the correspondence of the London papers. 
The reporter for the Daily News, under date, Kaxara, August 18) 





writes "— 
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* * * * A peloton of Chasseurs d’ oe went out to patrol dur- 
ing the night, and on the other side of the river fell into an ambuscade 
and were all made prisoners except two men, who and gave the 
alarm; but even this was treated as ene of the incidents of 
night-duty in the presence of the enemy. About an hour before day- 
break the French sentinels in front of the bridge thought they could per- 
ceive shadows gliding past them in the darkness, and fired. There was 
BO reply, and silence deep as death followed ; about the same time a few 
shots were beard from the hill occupied by the Piedmontese outpost, but 
as the utmost stillness prevailed afterward on every side no precautions 
were taken, till just as the first streak of light made itself visible in the 
herizon, a sharp fire was opened from a party of skirmishers against the 
téte de pont, and a regular assault made upon the Sardinian picket. 
General: della Marmora was already on the ground, and sent a battalion 
of bersaglieri to re-inforce the post,so that they might defend themselves 
till the troops could be got under arms, and the necessary arrangements 
made. When the re-inforcements arrived half the picket was already 
hors de combat, and the assailants were up on the parapet of the little 
redoubt firing down into them. To have prolonged the conflict here 
would only have caused a useless massacre, and the Sardinians conse- 
ay | withdrew behind an épaulement on the other side of the river, 
near the aqueduct, and there defended themselves till the day broke 
clearly, and the attack became general. Oa the side of the French the 
téte de pont was assaulted in great force, and carried very soon after the 
enemy’s first showing himself on the ground, notwithstanding the heroic 
resistance of the 20th regiment of the line, which in one battalion alone 
lost twelve officers. The bridge was now occupied, two batteries of artil- 
lery were brought across so as to sweep the road leading between the 
two heights towards Balaklava, and a strong column was pushed on to 
the assault and mounted the declivity. Strange to say, although Gene- 
ral Pelissier had received full warning the previous night, he refused to 
believe in an attack until it had actually commenced, and consequently 
no dispositions were made, and nobody was ready. The Russians had 
already reached the crest of the hill, while the French were still asleep ; 
many officers were awakened by the roundshot passing through their 
tents ; a serjeant had his bead taken off while writing the orders of the 
day for the division. At this critical moment two battalions alone of 
the 2d regiment of Zouaves beld the whole assaulting column in check, 
and contested the ground inch by inch till they were forced back upon 
their own tents. In the meantime the alarm was sounding, the troops 

t into order, the artillery into position, and a vigorous onset drove the 

ussians down the declivity, leaving it covered with their dead and 
wounded. , 

All this, it will be remembered, occurred in the grey of the morning, 
which the smoke of the action converted into something like positive 
darkness, leaving everybody as yet in complete ignorance as to the force 
they had to contend with, or the dangers they had to bear. * * * * 

e were not kept long waiting. From behind the cloud of smoke 
which naturally hung around the Russian batteries came two large co- 
lumns of the enemy, marching in quick time, about 200 yards apart and 
exactly parallel, a short distance from the river, and in a line with the 
bank, As they wound and twisted, mounted and descended, following 
the inequalities in the ground in long compact masses, their bayonets 
glancing in the sunlight, they looked exactly like two huge serpents 
creeping rapidly along, their scales glistening and their prey in sight. 
On arriving within about eight hundred yards of the ford, one halted, and 
the other turned off abruptly toward the river. It was evident they were 
about to assail the French position more to the right, on the side next 
the Sardinians. On reaching the water some passed on short bridges 
hastily thrown over, the rest forded, and on gaining this side the columa 
broke into loose order, and pushed on toward the canal or aqueduct, 
which rises within an embankment at the very foot of the hill. Before 
reaching it they had to traverse about two hundred yards of smooth green- 
sward ; they were no longer exposed to the French artillery, because the 
guns could not be depressed sufficiently to reach them, but they had 
their flank turned to that of the Piedmontese, who had got the range to 
an inch, and fired with an accuracy little short of marvelous. The head 
of the column had hardly come up dripping from the water when the 
found themselves in the midst of a storm of round ehot, grape, and shell, 
bent upon relentlessly, unrelaxingly, mowing them down by the score, and 
covering the survivors with clay and gravel. But I must do these sur- 
vivors justice, and say that they bore up right gallantly, marched firmly 
onward and upward, passed the canal though the water was breast high, 
pushed some yards still on the precipitous side of the bill, though here 
every wound was mortal, for all who fell rolled helpl downward into 
the aqueduct and were instantly drowned; but at last halted, turned, 
and fled—never stopping till vy: reached the river, when they got shel- 
ter under the bauks and among the old willows. An officer remained for 
some time alone on the declivity, vainly urging them to follow him. 
Reinforcements now came up from the second column ; they re formed, 
but again in loose open order, or rather no order at all, for they marched 
exactly like a flock ofsheep. This was done evidently so that they might 
present less mass for the artillery to play upon ; but it was a great mic- 
take, as will be seen afterward. This time they displayed more pluck 
and resolution ; they fell to be sure by the dozen, but they never wa- 
vered nor faltered, climbed on slowly and laboriously, and at last reached 
the crest of the bill, and came out on the level. 

When the head of the column attained this point, the Zouaves, who 
were } ps down behind the ridge on the Russian left, jumped up and 
ran off to join the main body, posted near the artillery en the centre of 
the plateau, and at the same moment the whole of the French, the artil- 
lery included, retired about a hundred yards before the advancing enemy. 
The firing had ceased except broken and puny file-firing from the assail- 
ants, who now, unable to form in line, and mixed up in disorder, doubt- 
less perceived they should have either mounted in line, or halted and 
deployed before coming out on the open ground above. For some mo- 
ments I thought the French were about to give way and retreat, and the 
Russians become masters of the height, but I was soon convinced of my 
mistake. One could see them, it is true, falling back on all sides and 
closing up into a small round mass, but in the twinkling of an eye this 
mass opened like a fan, two black lines shot from it on each side across 
the plateau, the centre closed undivided itself, and the next moment a 
sheet of flame broke from the whole line, followed by a cloud of smoke, 
and the crash of the musketry fell on our ears in a long, continuous, un- 
faltering whirl, like the roar of a waterfall, drowned every second by the 
mightier thunder of the artillery, which had made half a wheel to the 
right, and raked the crest of the hill with a tempest of grape. Strongly 
as one’s sympathies might be engaged for the.French, it was impossible 
to repress for the moment a sentiment of pity as one looked upon the 
crowd of Russians looming out through the smoke, as it rolled across 
them, feebly returning the tire, unable to advance, afraid to retreat, ten 
thousand deaths in front—ten thousand more behind—help and hope no- 
where. They paused for a few seconds, seemed to hesitate, but were 
speedily relieved from all embarrassment as to the course they should 
pursue by the advance of the French, whose cheer rang merrily through 
the morning air as they levelled their bayonets and rushed to the charge. 
The Russians gave one “ Hurrah,” as if they intended to ceme up to the 
scratch, but instead of suiting the action to the word, they wheeled about 
and flung themselves down the hillside in complete disorder, the Sardi- 
nian artillery again playing upon them as before. Some hundreds threw 
down their arms and surrendered to the French, sooner than run the 

untlet once more across the aqueduct and the river. The remnant of 

e column got under cover on the other side of the stream, and remained 
there some minutes, until two battalions of Piedmontese came out upon 
the plain, and throwing out skirmishers advanced upon the river. The 
Russians now retired in haste, and not in very good order, skirmishing 
as they went, until they reached the high ground on which their cavalry 
and the reserve of their artillery were stationed. During the pursuit the 
Piedmontese made some prisoners. The moment was propitious for a 
charge of cavalry, who might have cut them up completely, * * * * 

Nothing now remained but to visit the field of battle, on which the 
Zouaves had already descended like vultures, and were removing every- 
thing portable. The scene which presented itself on the banks of the 
river, below the canal, was something fearful beyond description, much 
more fearful than the ordinary horrors of a battle-field. The canal itself 
was choked with dead—most of whom had doubtless fallen into it living, 
after rolling down the hillside, and found repose in its muddy waters— 
broken nuskete, bags of bread, cartridges; one dark red stain on the 
} _ chalky gravel, often alone marked the spot where the men first 
‘al : and ina moment afterward tumbled back to perdition. Many had 
apna scrambling up to the brink of the aqueduct, and ere they 

ime to cross it, and if not caught in the bushes, rolled into the plain, 
—_ ; ne their bones in the descent, and lay there as we passed, shriek- 
pox Set gony, and imploring us to kill them and thus put an end to their 
~, | eye rest upon humanity in forms so mutilated, de- 
as bl cody tags tien unhappy wretches, who lay writhing there 

Shee wit oar math 8 80 plastered over with gore and dust that 
nei mother would ever have recognised son or husband in 
= voy —_— = mortality. Some, but they were a small mino- 
rity, sought to drag themselves to the shade of the few bushes that skirted 


the river ; some sought to hide their heads from the fiery heat of the 
midday sun under their tattered garments, and others lay with face up- 
turned and ghastly, their limbs still trembling in the last quiver, and the 
flies already burrowing in their wounds. Men ehot down by any sort of 
missile, and lying where they fell, gory and mutillated though they may 
be, is a sight to which one soon gets habituated, but wounded men who 
have been rolled over a rough soil, and their bones broken in their pro- 
gress, is one of those sights that one rarely witnesses, and which he who 
has once seen it never wishes to see more. On toward the bridge the 
dead lay thicker and thicker. On the banks of the river about it, and in 
the river itself, they were “heaped and piled,” mostly fine men, in the 
prime of life—many with a vieur grognard air, which bespoke long 
years of service. Nearly every one had a brandy bottle, either actually 
in his hand, or lying near him or broken under him in bis fall. I was 
riding with a Polish officer, who conversed with a great many of the 
wounded, who informed us that large quantities of brandy had been served 
out to the soldiers before the action, except the artillerymen. There were 
@ great many small platforms lying about, some reeembling ladders with 
the rungs very close, and carried by rope-slings attached to each end, as 
bridges to be thrown across the aqueduct. The great majority, how- 
ever, passed without them. The Zouaves had made a general collection 
of crosses, relics and medals, and retailed them to visitors, in addition to 
which pickings from the dead bodies, they made small collections of money 
from the persons of the wounded, managing dexteronsly to extract it from 
the inside of the trousers close to the knee, where the Russian soldiers 
generally carry their money, while pretending to examine into the na- 
ture of their wounds, thus avoiding giving any mental pain to the suf- 
ferers. Some very fine Rifles, quite new, and now seen for the first time, 
were found on the field, but were instantly taken possession of by the mili- 
tary authorities, and the sale prohibited. ° i . . 

I was standing at the bridge while the French were collecting the 
wounded from the other side and placing them in the ambulances. The 
Russians could see perfectly well what they were about from the Mac- 
kenzie heights, and nevertheless had the barbarity to fire from one of 
their batteries right into the crowd on the road. A scene of great con- 
fusion ensued ; the ambulance mules galloped off, causing the wounded 
they were carrying to shriek with pain. It was a little short of a miracle 
that no one was hurt by the shot, which Iam told after my departure 
continued to be fired at intervals during the whole day. 


The Times Correspondent, writing on the day after the battle, thuscon- 
firms some of the horrible details given above. 


Although not quite eo obstinate and sanguinary as the battle of Inker- 
mann, which this affair resembled in many points, it was a pitched battle. 
The Russians, as in the battle of Inkermann, gave up mancsavering, and 
confided entirely in the valour of their troops. The essential difference 
was in the manner of fighting. At the battle of Inkermann the great mass 
of the Russians fell under the file firing and the bayonets of the infantry, 
while on the Chernaya it was the guns which did the greatest execution. 
Most of the wounded and dead showed frightful traces of roundshot, grape, 
shell, and canister, so that as a battle-field one could scarcely imagine 
anything more terrible. Nearly all the wounds were on the legs and the 
head. On the banks of the aqueduct particularly the sight was appal- 
ing ; the Russians when scaling the embankment of the aqueduct were 
taken in flank by the Sardinian batteries, and the dead and wounded 
rolled down the embankment, sometimes more than 20 feet in height. 
The French made every possible dispatch to collect the wounded. They 
were laid on the open space about the bridge until the ambulances ar- 
rived. While there the Russians, who could see plainly that the French 
were engaged in bringing help to their own wretched countrymen, sud- 
denly began to open with their guns upon them, repeating the barbarous 
practice which they had already often previously shown to the troops. 
A gentleman who was with me at the moment, and who speaks Russian, 
asked one of the poor fellows who was trying to tradge along with deep 
flesh wounds on both his thighs, what he thought of the behaviour of the 
Russians in firing among their own wounded? He answered : “ They 
are accustomed to beat us when we are with them, and there is no wonder 
that they should try to ill-treat us when we are on the point of escaping 
their power.” 

According to the account of the prisoners, and judging from the straps 
on the shoulders of the wounded and dead, three divisions were engaged 
in the actual attack—the 5th of the 2d corps d’armée (of Gen. Paniutin), 
lately arrived from Poland, under the command of General Wrangel ; the 
12th division of the 4th corps d’armée (Osten-Sacken’s), formerly under 
the command of General Liprandi, now under General Martinolep ; and 





the 17th division of the 5th corps d’armée (Liprandi’s) under Major- 
General Wassielcosky. The prisoners say that even the reserves took part 
in the action. I saw a soldier who said he belonged to the last battalion 
of the reserves, and that before the battle began Gorchakoff, who com- 
manded in person, had a letter of the Emperor read before them, in which 
he expressed a hope that they would prove as valorous as last year when 
they took the heights of Balaklava, and then there was a large distribu- 
tion of brandy. Nota soldier I saw who had not his bottle lying empty 
near him, and good-sized bottles they were too. This brandy distribu- 
tion was, however, only for the infantry, whom they wished to excite to 
madness. The artillery got only the usual rations. 





AN INSURRECTION IN BENGAL. 

The Calcutta mail of July 19, brings the subjoined painful intelli- 
gence : 

The tranquillity of this period of the year has been sadly disturbed 
by a savage descent on the low country of mountaineers close by the city 
of Rajmahal. This, with the territory adjoining, once belonged to the 
ancient province of Bengal. The city stands on the south-west bank of 
the Ganges, about 70 miles from Moorshedabad, and 200 to the north- 
ward of Calcutta. Since it ceased to be the seat of government, and Bri- 
tish courts of justice have been removed from it, it bas lost much of its 
former greatness, but is still supposed to number between 20,000 aud 
30,000 inhabitants. Adjoining this isa vast mass of mountain land, oc- 
cupied by one of those numerous hill tribes, till of late years hardly 
known to us, with which the wilds of India abound, which own no gov- 
ernment, and which the hand of civilization has not touched. They are 
said not the less to be quiet, docile, trathful, honest, and industrious, and 
to be easily managed by those who have lived on their borders, For 
some time past a boy-god had been worshipped amongst them as an in- 
carnation of the Divinity, and by him an intimation had of late been 
issued that he was to become King, and they to rule supreme over the 
aucient dominions of Rajmahal. It is said that the immediate cause of 
the outburst was some quarrel between the mountaineers and the rail- 
way people, but this appears uncertain, as, according to other accounts, 
it appears to have originated in something about revenue or about 
women. 

The discrepancies in all the accounts show that we possess in reality no 
authentic information on the subject. The movements of the people are 
said to have been generally current, and to have been bruited abroad 
amongst the authorities some days before, but as they did not appear in 
official form no notice of them was taken. On the 9th July a party of 
3000 burst on Rajmahal, determined to take life of every European and 
native of influence in the district. Nine or ten thousand more were said 
to be in reserve should the first party succeed. Seventeen of the police 
were murdered at once, and the principal houses taken possession of or 
destroyed. A body of them were said to have advanced in the direction 
of Moorshedabad. Two ladies, Mrs. Thomas and Miss Pell, on their way 
from Suthapahar to Baugumpoor, were taken from their palankeens, and 
savagely butchered. The Calcutta papers last received state that the in- 
surgent force had swelled out to 20,000, and that the country was in uni- 
versal panic. They were threatening Beerbhoom, had sacked and burned 
the town of Pickour, where the Princess, who had refused to lower the 
rents, resided, and were spreadiug devastation, pillage, and murder wher- 
ever they went, the people fleeing the country far and near, A detach- 
ment of 800 men had been sent out on the 12th under Captain Birch from 
the nearest station, and were advancing rapidly on the enemy. A cou- 








ple of guns started on the 16th from Dum Dum for Berhampore, which 
they would not reach before the 24th, and on the same day the 56th Na- 
tive Infantry left Calcutta by railway, the 31st being under orders to pro- 
ceed from the same quarter by steam to Berhampore. 

—_— 


Fourtuzr Trovsies 1x Arrica—By the brig Monte Cristo, Boston, 
we have news from the Coast of Africa to the 2d of August. 

On July 15th, a party from Bathurst, cn British Government duty, 
were fired into near the headquarters of the Mandingoe tribe. On the 
16th the Governor organized a force of 200 troops and proceeded to in- 
quire into the facts. Oa his way he was ambushed and fired into by the 
Mandingoes. The Governor was wounded and two Officers and two others, 
together with thirty native troops killed, and forty wounded. Since 
then a body of 300 native friendly troops have been harrassing the Man- 





dingoes, and the assistance of some French artillery having been obtained 
from Goree, a number of troops were to procecd on August 2ad, from 





es 
Bathrust to chastise the Mandingoes. “A y termination of the affair 
was anticipated—.V. Y. Daily paper.—By the. last steamer we'elearn 
that the savages were terribly chastised, with a loss to them of 1500 
killed and wounded. 





‘FINE ARTS. 


Govrit & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THRY HAVE ON EX HIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by ARY 8CH EFFER, 


Dante and Beatrice. 
And will continue to receive Subscribers’ names for the fine Line Engraving which will shorty 


be published. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMUSEMENTS IN THE OITY. 
METROPOLITAN THEATRE, NEW YORE. 
BROADWAY, OPPOSITE BOND STREET. 
The Eminent Tragedienns 
RACHEL 
Will repeat, during the third week of her engagement, 
HORACE, PHEDRE, ADRIENNE LECOUVRE, AND MARIE STUART. 

For particulars, prices of admission, &c., see bills and advertisements of every day. 
BUCKLEY'S SERENADBERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
MorPA® EVENING, Sept. 17th, and every evening during the week, the burlesque on 
Sonnambula, 

With the ‘‘ New Prima Donna,’’ Mies Millen, as 
AMINA. 
Norice.—In order to prodace THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT, in good style, lt 


will be postponed until Monday evening, Sept. 24th. 
Concert commences at 7% o'clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


BRoapwar THEATRE...........0.060055- Mr. E. L. Davenport, 











GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 47% Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stizet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD,2?p 
GEO. CHRISTY, 


roprietors. 


Exchange at Now York on London, 109% @ 110% ° 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBEX% 15, 1855, 


Later Accounts from Europe; More Feasting than Fighting. 

The mail of the Ist inst. does not bring any startling intelligence, 
naval or military, though the battles, of which we have already heard 
by telegraph, are fought over and over by journalists, with all varieties 
of result. The victors magnify, and the vanquished make light of 
their conflicts, whilst we, calmly looking on at this distance, endeavour 
to arrive at the truth. How widely accounts differ, may be inferred from 
what has been printed regarding Sveaborg. The affair was set down in 
the first instance by our somewhat credulous people at home as a total 
destruction of that nearly impregnable fortress. There was great re- 
joicing, of course ; but all the world wondered why Helsingfors was not 
captured. Then came the truth ; the Imperial arsenal was burnt, and 
with it an enor mous amount of the munitions of war. This could not be 
doubted ; but Russian bulletins were never known to flinch when lying 
was requisite, in order to set the government right in the eyes of the 
ignorant population. A hundred or so of lives lost, and the destruction 
of “ twenty houses’ is the sum total of official acknowledgment! From 
“authentic (Allied) sources” it has since been ascertained that two 
thousand men were put hors de combat, whilst the town and public build- 
ings of Sveaborg were wrapped in volumes of flames, and a succession of 
terrific explosions was heard and witneseed from the ships’ decks of the 
attacking squadron. We shall not attempt to reconcile these discrepan- 
cies, insisting only that the blow struck was a severe and humiliat- 
ing one to the enemy, though there is great cause of complaint that an 
inefficient supply of fresh mortars and shells prevented its being followed 
ap as it should have been. Otherwise, we are uot inclined to dwell on the 
movements of the Allied fieet in the Baltic. The particulars of a blockade 
are scarcely worth commemorating, even though they be varied by an 
occasional exchange of shots with a gun-boat, ending in no casualties 
on either side. We may however put on record, as associated in one’s 
mind with this scene of operations, that Lord Dundonald, with his scheme 
for blowing forts and ships and all their occupants to glory, has obtained 
a valuable endorser in the person of Sir Charles Fox, the well-known 
civil engineer. There is something absolutely touching in the perseve- 
rance with which the veteran fire-eater still keeps his invention pressed 
upon the notice of the public; Sir Charles’s letter to him has been pushed 
into print, as likely to have considerable weight. It merely states his 
opinion that the plan, if vigorously carried out under the protection of a 
naval or military force, would do the business in a few hours, and with 
bat partial risk to those who handled the material. And we must confess 
that Sir Charles’s certificate does stimulate one’s curiosity. If Lord Pan- 
mure hesitates on the ground of expense, he should cast his eye over the 
miscellaneous estimates and see how much money has been fooled away 
in making what are called demonstrations. If he pause, on the score of 
humanity, thinking it wicked to introduce a new engine of fearful power 
to the use of human combatants, he should freshen his memory as to the 
atrocities already perpetrated, and guess, if be can, what future horror 
might be prevented by a speedier method of obtaining victory. 

But we must pass on from the gallant old Marl, heart-broken and stre- 
nuous, to the Southern extremity of European Russia, 80 long “ the cy- 
nosure of neighbouring eyes.” There we have Death at work pretty 
busily in the trenches, a fire sometimes hot and sometimes slackened, 
a variety of petty incidents tricked out into importance by the skill of 
the cleverest of off-hand writers—but really nothing thatslakes the thirst 
for momentous news. Indeed, from the Battle of the Tchernaya, fought 
on the 16th ult., down to 29th, we find only one affair set down, that is 
worth the general reader’s notice. That one is a trifling spurt of French 
suceess, said to have been achieved, a few days previously to the latter 
date, on the very glacis of the formidable Malakhoff. Our most soldierly 
allies are said to have “carried an ambuscade”,and to have succeeded in 
turning ifs guns on the Russians, who subsequently lost three hundred 
men in a vain attempt to retake it. The term used, we presume, is in- 
tended to convey the idea of a trap prepared for future use, when the ex- 
pected assault is ordered. And a-propos to this assault and its continued 
postponement, it is suggested, not without reasonable grounds, that the 
delay originates in certain knowledge on the part of the besiegers, that 
the besieged are really straitened for provisions. Louis Napoleon even, 
cautious as he habitually is, and must be more than ever touching Sebas- 
topol, does not hesitate to tell Pelissier in a letter of congratulation on 
the last battle, that he himself is well-informed that the Russians cannot 
hold out another winter in the Crimaa? Is this intimation given through 
the Moniteur, in the hope that it may cool down the impatience of the 
French public? And is the unusually frank official acknowledgment, by 
Gortchakoff, of his heavy loss on the Tchernaya, meant to prepare the 
Russian mind for tidings still more disastrous? These questions—which 
we do not propose to answer—are perhaps suggested by our hopes, rather 
than warranted by the scanty knowledge in our possession. But there 
they are; and the reader may ponder over them. Do not make sure 
that there will be any assault at all. If disease and starvation are wear- 
ing out the garrison, why should the besiegers rush on certain death ? 

There will soon be a school of war-writers. There are men in the 
Crimea who are unceasingly doing a vast deal to render war popular, so 
inciting, 80 graphic, so intelligible, so horribly picturesque is their 
style, We surrender much space to-day to an account of the 
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last palpable defeat of the enemy—not that stories of 
in themselves entertaining or instructive, but that these fellows de-| 
scribe with a skill that is worth studying, and which, by the way, 
makes comment appear presumptuous. A word only as to the manuer 
in which the Russians go into action, and as to the conduct of their offi- 
cers on going out of it. Confirmation, very decided, will be found in 
these accounts, of the statement that the Russian troops of the line are 
stimulated by liquor ere they are thrown forward. Nor do we complain 
of it. They are mere machines ; and if more accessible to the fumes of 


raki, than to a sense of honour and duty, or of devotion to their dear Fa- | 


ther-Czar of whom we hear so much, it is by no means surprising that 
brandy and cartridges are of equal value in their equipment. But the 
rights and the wrengs of the case are nicely balanced, and we shall not 
adjudicate upon them. The firing upon their own wounded men, under 
the circumstances narrated elsewhere, is the other point to which we 
would briefly call attention. And this ought to be sufficient, for indeed 
no argument, no appeal to passion or prejudice, could heighten the indig- 
nation with which the statement will be received. Their own maimed 
and bleeding soldiers, recovering from their drunken exaltation, to find 
themselves humanely cared-for by the ambulances of their foe, and made 
the mark for the guns of their comrades! There is something awful, 
something devilish in the thought! And yet—will you believe it ?— 
there are not a few people here, of decent education and tolerably clear 
moral perceptions, who will pretend to tell you that the Russians are not 
savages ! 

We generally abstain from noticing rumours, but the illness of General 
Simpson is currently reported. At the moment, the next officer in senio- 
rity is Major General Bentinck who would assume the command; but we 
believe and trust that, in the event of General Simpson’s death or resig- 
nation, the charge of the army would be given to Major General Mark- 
ham, who is much better fitted for it than the routine successor would be. 
And 4-propos to this subject of military command. We have thought, 
and if we mistake not have said in print since the war began, that mili- 
tary genius was by no means wanting in the youthful generation of our | 
countrymen, though the rules and the still more stringent etiquette of | 
the service do their utmost to stifle its development. We had Major | 
Edwardes and Capt. Butler in our memory at the time—men found fully 
equal to any emergency. And now look at the application. We receive, | 
by the latest mail, intelligence of a sudden and sanguinary outbreak in 
one of the tribes of Middle India, in a district sparsely inhabited by Eu- | 
ropeans, and almost free from British garrisons. A summary of the oc- | 
currences is all that we can find room for to-day, but we beg the reader 
to note two or three of the incidents, narrated in a fuller account now be- | 
fore us. They show what native resolution can do and does, when un- | 
trammelled by that official and regular mode of action, which some of | 
our kind friends think that we too readily unite in abusing. The insur- | 
rection bursts out ; murder, arson and pillage, are in full career. What 
do we read? Here is an aristocrat to begin with, a son of Lord Auck- | 
land, a young civilian, twenty-four years of age. “ The Hon. Ashley | 
Eden, the joint magistrate at Aurungabad, has contrived to collect 200 
armed men, with whom he is holding out against a large body of the in- | 
surgeats, said to exceed 10,000.”—The next is certainly not an arisocrat, 
in name or calling. “Mr. Mudge, employed on the railway, has written | 
to Mr. Eden, that having plenty of guns and amunition, he intended to | 
make a stand at Pakoar.”—We go on, and find: “The magistrate of | 
Bhagulpore, and Mr. Pontet, and the Europeans from the surrounding 
country have entrenched themselves at Rajmahal.’’—Still further: ‘‘ The 
engineers on the line of rail endeavoured to make a stand at one or two 
stations, but the stations were forced and they were obliged to fall back.’’-— 
Yet more: ‘ As soon as information reached Berhampore, Mr. Toogood, 
the magistrate, made a requisition for troops on the commandant.” — 
Lastly : ‘I'he only effectual check which the rebels have as yet received 
was from Mr. Maseyk, an indigo planter, who succeeded, with the aid) 
of his friends, in defending his factory and driving off the enemy.’ Gen- 
tlemen, who in their philo-Russian propensities have jumped to the con- 
clusion that British India was lost, will have the goodness to reserve their 
friendly prophecies, or presently, when these impromptu Clives have put 
down the insurgents, we shall be tempted to reproduce them. All due 
respect for grey hairs and honours fairly won ; but does any one suppose 
that if these spirited fellows had been veterans of tbe Peninsular war, a 
firmer stand could have been taken? 

We have not much to add; and in what little we have to say there 
is the usual admixture of good and evil. The good news is that—as we 
anticipated, when first the news of the attack on Sveaborg reached us—the 
Swedes are thrown into ecstacies of delight, which their popular jour- 
nals cannot refrain from manifesting, As a set-off however we have again a 
certain amount of gloomy information, forwarded to this country by that 
ingenious gentleman, the discoverer of the Perekop railway, who commu- 
nicates occasionally the choicest Parisian items to the benighted inhabi- 
tants of Washington, through the columns of the Vationai Intelligencer: 
We, trembled as we read his carefully-sifted Crimean statistics, pub- 
lished in his letter of the 23rd ult. He tells us that the British bayonets 
before Sebastopol have dwindled down to seventeen thousand, and will 
“soon be composed mostly of foreigners, the scum of all Europe ;” 
and that the Allies are losing six-hundred men per diem. Compelled 
in common fairness to admit “that the cholera has nearly disappeared,”’ 
he comforts himself with the knowledge that “the dysentery is as fatal 
as ever,”’ and he declares further that there is “one scream of indigna- 
tion all over Europe,” at the “ atrocities” committed by the Allies in the 
Sea of Azoff; that now “ the predilections of the world are decidedly in 
favour of Russia ;” that Omar Pasha (who by the way is finally ordered 
off to the seat of war, in Asia Minor) isa “renegade,” and “ would again 
sell himeelf to the Russians if an opportunity offered which would render 
it an object to buy him.”—There is an amount of credulity and naiveté 
in all this, absolutely charming, the more so that the writer once in a 
While bemoans “ this unbappy war.” We should have supposed that it 
was meat and drink to him ; for he makes a shocking and without doubt 
an original suggestion, that a few “ good and enterprising Russian sea- 
men” should sneak in, some dark night, with muffled oars, to the port of 
Kamiesch, and there cet fire to the shipping. We have not room for the 
long paragraph, but the manner in which the “ American resident in 
France” smacks his lips, in auticipation, over the “awful scene, particu- 
larly when the flames reached the powder ships,” is a gem of fine writing 
in its way. We once more congratulate our esteemed Washington con- 
temporary on the exclusive information that it receives through this me- 
dium. 








So much for the fighting that comes, this week, under review ; and 
now we turn to a totally different topic, with which an ample portion of 
our columns is also filled, as though to show how mingled are the threads 
of joy and woe that make up human life, We allude, of course, to Queen 
Victoria’s visit to Paris, brought to a happy conclusion on Monday night, 
the 27th ult.—The subject prompts an effusion of sentiment, for though, 
as we think, devoid of political gravity, it is pregnant with suggestive 
themes. But,on the other hand, these are obvious to the least reflective 
mind ; and a repetition of them can only be redeemed from common- 
place by a pen of rare brilliance, or an intellect that can look deeply be- 
neath the surface of things. We shrink humbly from the task, reserving 


battles are! markable event, that may seem to us 
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a hasty glance at our European files, we have not yet met ; and so coun- 
sel the reader, gentle or otherwise, to give the reins to his or her imagi- 
nation, and dwell upon such parts of the magnificent programme as 
may best suit his or her frame of mind, Some will'ponder longest over 
the melting away of old and deep-rooted international antipathies— 
some on the nephew of Napoleon the Great doing honour and homage 
to the Sovereign of that rocky litle island, against which his Fate im- 
pelled him and made shipwreck—some on the revival of the splendours 
of Versailles—some on the changed aspect of the streets of Paris in 1814, 
1815, 1830, 1848, 1851, and 1855—some on the cordial and simple wel- 
come extended by the People of France to their Royal Visitors—some on 
the gorgeousness and luxury of the Imperial preparations—some on one 
phase in the week’s great gala—some on another. But as we have said, 
we cannot moralise to our own satisfaction, still less to that of the reader. 
We take leave therefore of the subject, with the mere mention of one little 
circumstance, not connected with this great occasion, but simultaneous, 
and affording another of those striking contrasts, with which modern as 
as well asancient history abounds. We find it amongst the ordinary items 
of intelligence. On one of the days when Queen Victoria, with her consort 
and her children, was revelling in all the marvels that French taste 
and Imperial prodigality could gather around them, a widowed lady, with 
several of her children, was quietly visiting the ruins of Carnarvon Castle 
in Wales, That lady, in other days, had been the hostess of our Queen, 
when Louis Philippe guided the destinies of France. It was the ex-Queen 
Marie Amélie. With her were the Dukes and Duchesses of Nemours and 
Aumale. And she too had her reception. The English newspaper be- 
fore us says: “the Royal party walked to the castle at noon, where they 
were received by—the deputy constable, Mr. J. Morgan !!” 





The World at large. 

There is scarcely a country under the sun, that might not just now be 
regarded with interest, if time and space favoured the extension of our 
glance. Europe, apart from the war, is tolerably quiet, but may at any 
moment be the scene ofcommotion. Spain is quarreling with the Pope, 
as to the sale of church property. The Pope himself is quaking in his 
shoes, as he sees the foundation of his subsisting power threatened, by 
the bold tone of Piedmont as well as Spain. With Austria it is the old 
Btory of fast and loose; but there are symptoms of insurrection in her 
Italian possessions, as there is a strong probability of Naples and Sicily 
being once more goaded into an outbreak. Germany may be calm on 
the surface, but it is impossible to resist the evidence that, if Russian gold 
and influence have made the petty Princes and Nobles partisans of the 
Czar, the heart of the People is with the Allies. In the North, the state 
of affairs is further complicated by the pending dispute between the 
United States and Denmark on the subject of the Sound dues, wherein we 
think that this country has rightfully taken a position from which it is im- 
possible to retire. 

In the far East, too, there is strife and bloodshed. The outbreak in 
Bengal is noticed elsewhere. Persia is unsettled, and may soon be at 
war with us. From China we learn that the Imperialists are getting the 
upper hand of the Revolutionists, and we are absolutely sickened by the 
bloody and cruel details of the vengeance wreaked by them upon the cap- 
tured insurgents around Canton. In short, without prolonging our geo- 
graphical survey, we may truly say that we see at present;no signs of 
the promised millennium of peace. 





The Central American Fillibusters. 

One with the sword, the other with the pen, the famous Colonels, 
Walker and Kinney, still keep themselves before the eyes of their coun- 
trymen. But there is a peculiar difference in the scale of their opera- 
tions. The former, at or in the neighbourhood of San Juan del Sur, is 
taking part in the customary local revolutions, in command of the merest 
handful of men. The latter, at San Juan del Nord, or Grey Town, issues 
an announcement that he has completed the purchase of thirty millions 
of Mosquitian acres, whereupon he is about to found an Anglo-Ameri- 
can colony, the finest, &c., &c. 


Murder of a British Functionary at Havana. 

We learn with profound regret, by letters from Havana, that on the 
31st ult., Mr. George Canning Backhouse, Commissary Judge of the 
Mixed Commission, was assassinated at his own residence in the suburbs 
of the city. The unfortunate gentleman was seated at table with one 
fciend, a Mr. Callaghan, when a gang of white and negro ruffians having 
burst into the house, secured his servants, and tied and bound Mr. Calla- 
ghan, one of them struck down Mr. Backhouse with the blow of a knife, 
after a manly but vain struggle on his part. He survived but a few 
hours. The murderers are said to have been arrested ; but we are not 
yet informed whether their object is supposed to have been plunder, or 
revenge on the Judge for some implied offence on his part. It was high- 
ly to his honour that he was hated by the slave-importers. 

Mr. Backhouse was a protegé of the Foreign Office, his father baving 
been Under-Secretary of State in the days of Mr. Canning.—He was no- 
minated to his post at Havana, in December, 1852. The lamentable oc- 
currence is but one of several recent outrages on life and property. 





The Yellow Fever in Virginia. 

Portsmouth and Norfolk have been fearfully scourged. The mortality 
has been, and we regret to say continues to be, excessive in amount, 
while the consequent distress of the poorer inhabitants has added greatly 
to the affliction. Relief in money and food has been freely contributed 
by nearly all the leading cities in the Union, and it is most highly hon- 
ourable to the American character to add, that not a few physicians have 
hastened as volunteers to the post of danger, and that imitators of Miss 
Nightingale have been forthcoming. 





The True Test. 

Rumours are industriously circulated to the effect that a Russian Loan 
is to be negotiated in the United States. We believe that many Ameri- 
cans would fight for the Lord of the Knout; we know that several of 
them write in his behalf; but we look upon them as far too keen to lend 
him a single dollar. 





St. John, N. B., victorious. 

Though we are once more compelled to postpone a glance at Colonial affairs 
generally, we lose no time in congratulating our friends in New Brunswick on 
the determined style in which their Boat Clubs keep up their high reputation. 
On Thursday afternoon, in a twelve-mile match for $2,000, rowed at Boston, 
between the crack boat of that city, the Maid of Erin, and the Superior, of St. 
John, the latter was the decided victor. The Maid gave up the contest, at the 
end of the ninth mile. 





DBvawma. 


The capacity of New York to sustain the Drama is likely to be well tested this 
winter. Mr. Burton and Mr. Wallack have already opened the season, with 
theatres handsomely rejuvenated, and stock companies carefully recruited. 
The departure of our irregular but delightful old friends, the Ravels, will soon 
make way for the “legitimate Drama” at the Broadway. So much for the 
substantial “ middle classes” of the theatre. 

The Corinthian order is represented now by Mlle. Rachel and her company 








superlative of its kind. Such, in latter charming lady will too soon leave us; but to balance her departure we 
shall have something, as yet indefinite but no doubt satisfactory, in the way of 


Grand Opera at the Academy of Music. 

The majesty of the people sustains the minor theatres, in which New York is 
proportionally as rich as London. 

So many dramatic entertainments will make large demands upon oar play-going 
public. I suppose it is safe to say that audiences amounting to a total of more 
than fourteen thousand persons nightly, will be required to support and make 
profitable these various enterprises. Paris, with a population of more than @ 
million, furnishes to tweuty-four theatres an average nightly attendance of 
eighteen thousand persons, and yet the great theatres of Paris could not be 
carrieé on successfully without the pecuniary aid of the French Government. 
If the much smaller population of New York, besides maintaining the many 
Lectures , Concerts and other reputedly innocuous entertainments which invite 
the patronage of the large anti-theatrical class, can furnish nightly audiences 
to all our theatres, it will be impossible to accuse our people of indifference to 
the Drama. 

Our friends who have been so long with us, will concede, I am sure, the pro- 
priety of giving to Mlle. Rachel the precedence which is due to her as a stran- 
ger anda lady. I have to observe upon two only of her performances during 
the present week. 

On Monday night the announcement of Murie Stuart drew to the Metropoli- 
tan one of the finest houses which have yet greeted the great tragédienne. Mlle. 
Rachel’s original selection of this play for her répertoire is said to have been @ 
graceful expression of her gratitude to the noble and semi-royal house of Fitz- 
James, the descendants of Mary, to whom the actress was indebted for an 
early and honourable recognition of her genius. If this be so, her virtue brought 
its own reward, for the rile of Marie Stuart is one of those which the actress 
has most completely identified with her name. 

Lebran’s play is a paraphrase of the Mary Stuart of Schiller. Neither the 
German poet nor his French imitator adhered very closely to the truth of his- 
tory. In bringing the proud Elizabeth, who was every inch a Queen, “ having 
the heart and spirit of a King, and of a King of England too,” face to face 
witk Mary, to trample upon her prostrate cousin, and then in her turn to be 
herself struck down by accusations to which, of all women that ever lived, 
Elizabeth was the least likely to have succumbed, Schiller went I think beyond 
the limits of the poet’s license. But he made the scene very effective—so effec. 
tive that it does not lose its strength when travestied in the tagged and tink- 
ling verse of M. Lebrun. For the French translator has not done to Schiller 
the justice which Schiller himself did to Racine in his version of Phedre, and 
while the German play of Mary Siuart is equally interesting on the stage and 
in the closet, the French tragedy is quite unreadable, and would be sadly tire- 
some in the mouths of ordinary actors. Rachel makes it a wonderfal and a 
memorable thing. 

The “ beauteous Stuart” has an immortality in the hearts of all men who 
can care for aught but the * palpable gross present.” Her story is a 

‘“ Thing to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires.” 

History condemns her ; her life, truly read, is asad commentary on her owm 
terrible declaration that “‘ her heart was as hard as diamond.’ But in spite 
of our philosophy, the fascination of the frail, fair, fierce, beautiful, unfortunate 
Mary carries away our sympathies from the patriot Queen of Protestant Eng- 
land, the far-sighted sovereign whose will and genius saved the world from 
Spain. We do not wonder that each generation should breed enthusiasts in 
the defence of the victim of Fotheringay, that Russian princes should spend 
years in the attempt to establish her innocence, and that French historians, 
‘‘ unused to the melting mood,” should pass sentence upon her with a sigh. 
Mile. Rachel in presenting ‘‘ Mary Stuart” came before us, for the first time, in 
a character of which mauy among her audience had long formed and cherished 
an ideal, I believe there are hardly two opinions in respect to her success. 

Men will remember Rachel in Mary Stuart as they remember a gallery of 
exquisite historical pictures. For my own part, those words were constantly 
in my mind with which Mignet begins his description of Queen Mary’s person. 
“ She was tall and beautiful. Her eyes glittered with intelligence and glowed 
with spirit. She had the most elegantly shaped hands in the world. Her voice 
was sweet, her air noble and gracef«l).” 

I was never more struck than on Monday evening with the singular delicacy 
and power of expression which Mile. Rachel communicates to her hands. To 
the artist and the actor this trait of the tragedienne’s person offers a most ad- 
mirable study. It is not merely that she disposes her hands with a grace which 
would be a mark of distinction in the courtliest of circles; they seem endued 
with a vitality, an unconscious susceptibility of the emotions that agitate her 
mind, which contributes immensely to that unrivalled effect of reality which 
every one feels in her representations. During the agony of Mary’s interview 
with Elizabeth the play of Rachel’s hands and wrists was positively painful in 
its truth to Nature. Her gestures are never violent, never exaggerated, in- 
deed they are not so much gestures as involuntary movements, and they alone 
should suffice to prove beyond cavil, that Mile. Rachel does really penetrate 
her genius with the spirit of her roles, and identify herself by an effort of the 
imagination with the characters which she represents. Her acting of Mary 
Stuart was full of salient points. Such were her radiant delight and the exqui- 
site gleam which shot athwart her face, on hearing from her uncle the Cardi- 
nal ; her supreme and scornful bearing when summoning Mortimer to conduct 
himself more humbly in her presence, ‘‘ Fuites le sowvenir que je suis reine en- 
core!” ; her happy girlish ecstacy in the opening of the third act ; the conflict 
of her feelings, when Queen Elizabeth appears ; the tremendous reaction, tre- 
mendous with the double passion of the sovereign and the woman, which fol- 
lows her fruitless humiliation, and the pathetic beauty of the scenes in which 
she takes farewell of her servitors and her faithful Anne, addresses her soul to 
God, and with a few passing words of mingled pity and contempt to Leicester, 
her betrayer, words all the more blighting for their terrible calm, turns away 
to meet her death. 

But fine as were the points of the play, the surpassing power of the actress 
was even more admirably shown, I think, in the steadiness with which she 
sustained herself at the level of her part from her first entrance, so slow and 
sad and queenly, to the piteous end. She gives meaning and force to the most 
commonplace lines, and makes many a point of which her author never 
dreamt, and whieh the hearer who keeps himself in a continual expectation of 
electrical shocks, will surely miss. Her acting deserves the closest attention. 
It is no fashionable relaxation, but a beautiful and valuable study. She was 
supported in Marie Stuart as well as usual. Mile. Sarah as Elizabeth was 
very gorgeous in vermilion velvet, and in the signing of the death warrant dis- 
played an imitation of her sister’s manner and of one tone of her voice little 
short of marvellous. The roles of Anna and of Melville were very well filled, 
and it is, perhaps, the fault of M. Lebrun, rather than the actors, that the Eng- 
lish Lords were much more like Parisian Cockneys, than like the grand and 
gallant gentlemen of the Spenserian age. On Wednesday ddrienne was re- 
peated to an enthusiastic house. In consequence, probably, of Signorina Vest- 
vali’s farewell concert which took place on Wednesday evening, and naturally 
attracted many of that lady’s numerous admirers, the Metropolitan was not 
quite fall, but the audience gave Mile. Rachel a genuine ovation. The first act 
of Adrienne, in which Mile. Rachel does not appear, seems to be accepted in- 
stead of the usual comedy, but on Monday night the management gave us Mo- 
liere’s Dépit Amoureux, cut dowa to two acts, and really converted into an’ 
agreeable vaudeville which hinges upon the delightful scene of the lover’s 
quarrel, borrowed by Moliére from Horace’s charming ode ‘‘ Donec gratas 
eram.” It was very well performed, but | am still of the opinion that it would 
we well for M. Felix to conform to our theatrical habits and give us our fan in 
an after piece. . 

In respect of prices, M. Felix has published a short and well-considered 
note, in which he says, that he cannot afford to reduce his prices, and explains, 
sensibly enough, that it is one thing to produce the plays of Mile. Rachel on the 
stage in France, and quite another thing to transport them three thousand 
miles across the sea, As to the probabilities of success at the present scale, 
it would be premature to speak now. New York will soon be quite itself 
again, and a few nights will then settle the question. 

I begged leave of our domestic managers to postpone for a little the conside- 
ration of the provision they have made for our amusement. But I must make 
space this week for some notice of the new play with which Mr. Wallack has 


at the Metropolitan, and by Miss Pyne and her Troupe at Niblo’s Garden. The | begun the campaign. Mr. Burton has also produced a comedy new to us, Mr, 
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Tom Taylor's “ Still Water runs Deep,” which has been acted in London, and daugbter of the Prine of Prussia, and the Prince Regent of Baden.—— | 


I believe, at Windsor Castle, with success. But Mr. Wallack has brought out 
a comedy written, as Western editors say, “in our midst.” This comedy, 
which is called “‘ The Game of Love,” is a sufficiently mers adaptation to 
the stage, of a well-known French story. The first act introduces us to the 
house of a wealthy young lady, Miss Alice Devereux of New York, (Mrs. 
Hoey). After a scene in which the audience are put into good humour by 
the absurdities of an ‘‘ old-looking young man, or young-looking old boy, 

Jacob Chubb (Holland), who comes to take service as a page, glitters with 
buttons, looks fifty, and calls himself fifteen, Miss Devereux makes her appear- 
ance in a deplorable state of mind. She fears she has been jilted and ber fears 
are kindly converted into certainty by Counsellor Foxglove her guardian, who 
obligingly reads her the wedding card of the deceiver. Miss Devereux shortly 
thereafter falls into the spiritual state, not inappropriately styled a “ Dido, 
raves at things in general and men in particular, and resolves like Tennyson's 
Princess, to endure no male creature in her presence. So she rings the bell in 
a rage, and upon the appearance of Chubb orders that youth to Na the pre- 
mises instantly. Chubb who had just begun to rejoice in pie and Perkins, the 
maid, (Mrs. Stephens), is awfully cut up by this edict, and availing himself of 
a further charge to extend the order of exile to all the lackies, grows pathetic, 
in behalf of “‘ Jeames,” whose infant child has but just died. The sus eptibi- 
lities of Miss D. spin round like a vane, at this touch of Nature, she bewails 
the “ real pain’ of ‘‘ Jeames,” denounces her own calamity as 4 sham, and 
revokes the ukase. From this Christian frame of mind, however, she soon 
backslides, debates with herself concerning death, cogitates opium with her 
housekeeper Miss Tangle (Mrs. Vernon), and finally hits on the happy thought 
of something worse than death or opium, to wit, marriage! She determines to 
marry the first poor devil she can pick up, and amiably proposes to * take 
out” of him the debt of vengeance which she cannot settle with her false Fer- 
nando. Fate, of course, soon throws a wretch in her way. Paul Weldon 
(Lester) a youth of much spirit and no substance, finds himself ove fine mora- 
ing in the Fifth Avenue, ‘* homeless, neara thousand homes.” He has superb 


The Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge has a fine collection 
of on dits. General Canrobert is to command a new Armiy of Italy ; 
Naples is to have a new King (*‘ the descendant of a French Prince who 
has already reigned there ;”’) Sicily is to be given to the English ; and 
Spain is to be given to Prince Napoleon (!)——Prince Albert has con- 
sented to lay the foundation-stone of the Midland Institute at Birming- 
ham early in November.——A letter from Vienna states that the Empress 
of Austria is again in an interesting situation, giving hopes of an beir to 

the Throne.——Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, as the Queen’s representa- 
| tive, is to invest Omer Pacha with the order of the Knight Grand Cross 

of the Bath. 





4 It has been ascertained that ducks enter the water for 


divers reasons, and come out for sun-dry motives.——The vintage in the 

Island of Madeira bas again failed.——A young officer, (says the Preston 
| Chronicle) who has lately returned to Lancashire, badly wounded when 
| on duty in the trenches before Sebastopol, declares that he has travelled | 
; across England free of expense, for neither hotel keepers nor railway 
| clerks would take a penny from him when they found he was “a poor 
Fand wounded soldier.’”,"——After great delay and difficulty, Messrs. Stra- | 
| han, Paul & Bates, the fraudulent Bankers and Bankrupts, have succeeded | 
| in finding bail——lIt is as difficult now for tourists to visit the trenches 
| before Sebastopol as it would be to gaia admission to a Cabinet Council 
| or the private sitting-room of Queen Victoria._-— The Banffshire Jour- 
nal says: “ A farm in the county of Kincardine let, nine years ago, be- | 
| fore any railways were introduced in that district, at £280. The same 
| farm let the other day for £600, being £30 more than double the rent got 
| in 1846.”——It is said that M. Lucien Bonaparte, son of the Prince de 
| Canino, is to be made a Cardinal at the next Consistory. Perhaps, a | 


whiskers and a shocking bad hat, well-cut black trowsers and a red flannel | Pope, by and by.——At the Cowes Regatta, on the 20th ult., in the | yy peri t, J G Edwards, - £0 ) Kennic + C Bos pi 
shirt, a teeming brain one empty pockets. He relates to the deserted street and | match for Prince Albert's cup, valued a t£100, for schooners, four were Lh, WY B ee wards. J R Leeds, BD Kennicott, GC Bosse, W M Prit. 


the crowded pit the tale of his woes, which is cut short, like the adventures of 
Lancelot in Kingsley’s romance of “ Yeast,” by the appéarance of ap old gen- 
tleman who asks the dilapidated young man if he, wants to earn a shilling. 
This is our friend Counsellor Foxglove, who wishes to send a box of deeds to 
Miss Devereux, and so (what more natural’) opens his door to iook for a por- 
ter, spies our American Chatterton, calls him in, and with a simplicity quite 
refreshing in an aged member of the tar, confides the important documents to 
his care. Paul shoulders the box, but having been for some time impransus, 
staggers under it, threatening to swoon, is relieved by a casual Irishman, Ted 
Murphy (Brougham), and reaches Miss Devereux. She pays him his shilling, 
orders him to remain, and then with more point than politeness offers him 
wages to enter her service in the capacity of husband! Paul, who is quite a 
Bayard, revolts at this proposal, but remembering a helpless, maimed sister 
dependent upon him alone, tinally, after a storm, succumbs. Counsellor Fox- 
glove, not without remonstrance, draws up a contract binding Paul to wear 
the name without claiming the rights of a husband, and the happy pair enter 
upon their honeymoon under these pleasant auspices. Mrs. Weldon treats her 
nominal lord and master worse than a Russian serf, makes him fetch and 
earry ‘“ before folks,”’ like a dog, and brings him to wish himself dead. From 
this systematic snubbing the French prototype of Paul escapes into the army, 
but as that resource is not open to the American victim, he goes to a lawyer, 
Counsellor Foxglove, and reveals his lacerated heart. The Counsellor sagely 
advises him to travel, whereupon he complicates the business by stating that 
he has fallen desperately in love with his tormentor! Things now remain ina 
miserable uncertainty, till the Counsellor makes the pleasing discovery that 
Mrs. Weldon has fallen, herself, into the pit she digged for Paul. Amor vincit 
omnia, and Mrs. Weldon too isin love! Now we begin to see our way. The 
Counsellor brings the parties to a divorce by the aggravating assurance he gives 
to each, that the other has become enamoured ofa third party. Paul and Alice 
meet at the Counsellor’s house to sign certain papers (unknown to the law), 
the witnesses come in, the anguish reaches its climax, and lo! an éclaircissement 
which results of course in a great deal of embracing, tears of joy, and the dawn 
of an Arcadian felicity. This isthe main plot. Like a swimmer with corks, 
this plot is buoyed up by secondary plots devised to provoke the mirth of the 
lieges. Thus, Counsellor Foxglove (who is a fine combination of the dove and 
the serpent,) is inveigled into matrimony by Miss Tangle, who deceives him 
with a pretended will in which she leaves vast sums to foreign missions. The 
Counsellor, (credat Wallack’s pit, non Wall street,) marries Miss T. without 
looking into her papers, dreams of E! Dorado, is awakened by his spouse, has 
quite a scene with her, lives with her a short time en cat-and dog, thinks better 
of it, moralises, and makes up with his bride. Ted Murphy, the wild Irishman, 
goes throngh @ good deal of battering about, and Know-Nothingism, in a search 
after his brother Larry, turns up by mistake in a fancy ball at Mr. De Mertie’s 
in the Fifth Avenue, astonishes the company, and is finally recognised by his 
brother, the identical Larry, converted into Lawrence De Merfie, Esq., (Stod- 
dart,) by the urgency of his wife (Mrs. Brougham), who wi// be as fine as she is 
fat, talks Malaprop, parodies the Potiphars, and relies much upon Mr. Grace, 
(Stewart) a nondescript in a white cravat, something between a iriend of the 
family aud the illustrious Brown of Grace Church. The parts are well filled, 
the appointments good, (there might be a few more guests at the bal costumé 
without creating a jam) the hits at passing follies fair enough, and the play 
having been exceedingly well received by a crowded house, Mr. Brougham 
came forward, ‘‘owned the soft impeachment,” and announced its repetition ‘till 
further notice.” The audience manifested the greatest good Wil] towards Mr. 
Wallack and his company, and throughout the evening kept up a series of up- 
roarious how d’ye does as one familiar face after another came upon the scene. 
HAMILTON. 





SAusKic. 


Next week, our musical doings will receive critical attention. At present 
we can but say that Parodi and Strakosch have been extremely successful in 
their Concerts ; that Vestvali has given one, with great éc/at, prior to her de- 
parture for Mexico; and that the Academy of Music is to open on the 2nd of 
October, with Madame Lagrange in /! Trovatore. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 

.The editorship of the Quarter/y Review is now in the hands of the 
Rev. Arthur Penryhn Stanley, the biographer of Dr. Arnold, who for 
some time has been one of the chief contributors. A bachelor advertised 
for a “helpmate ; one who would prove a companion for his heart, his 
hand and bis lot.’ A fair one replying, asked very earnestly, “ how big 
is your lot ?’”———_T wo German girls, with a hurdygurdy and a tambourine, 
have netted £2000 in ten months in Australia.——The meat killed in the 
abattoirs of the new Islington market is said to evince much superiority, 
from being slaughtered in a pure air.——Sir Moses Montefiore has ar- 
rived in Jerusalem, with, it is supposed, firmans authorising the founda- 
tion of several religious establishments, and even a synagogue for the 
Jews.——It is now confidently stated that the Marquis of Clanricarde 
will be the new Postmaster-Geueral, resuming his old place.—-The United 
Service Gazette says that the Captain Holder, of the 5th Royal Lanca- 
shire Militia, who obtained £300 damages against a lady for * breach of 
promise,” is to apportion the amount between the Wellington College 
and the Cambridge Asylum. The case of the Captain is narrated else- 
where.——Miss Stanley, the daughter of the Bishop of Norwich, has re- 
turned to England from the hospital at Scutari— —M. Louis Battissier, 
Vice-Consul of France at Suez, has just sent to the Museum of the Louvre 
@ papyrus nearly 2000 years old. It contains a fragment of the 18th 
book of Homer’s Iliad. ——A. Dumas has been appointed by the French 
Government to collect all the popniar ballad poetry of the south of 
France.——The Turkish Government has settled the question of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez in a way favourable to French views.——A 
writer in the Chronicle says that Lord Dundonald’s plan consists in 
allowing chloride of nitrogen to fall from a balloon into the place to be 
destroyed, and adds that 20 drops of the fluid would blow the operator 
to atoms.——Victor Hugo, we are informed, is about to publish a new 
volume of poems, ‘ Les Contemplations.” A romantic story comes 
from Calcutta. It is reported and believed that an officer who was sup- 
posed to have been killed at Cabul, thirteen years ago, has suddenly 
“turned up” alive. He has been a prisoner in Kokan. His name 
had long been removed from the Army List, and his wife had married 
again, and has a family by ber second husband.——dAn Irishman in 

ew Harmony warns the people not to trust his wife, because 
he was never married to her.——The proposed building of a cit- 
adel at Heligoland irritates many of the minor German powers, 

articularly those that have no sea-board and no commerce.—— 
The Duke of Newcastle has been ill, in camp, before Sebastopol— Who 
was the inventor of Fall fashions? Do you give itup? Eve.——Car- 








narvon Castle bas been renovated and cleared out.——There is a rumour | 


in print that Miss Cushman intends taking the Haymarket, London, for 
@ winter season——A gentleman, in England, announces by advertise- 
ment that he has opened an establishment for ‘“ unruly boys.’ He pro- 


poses to rule them by kindness, and guarantees success.——The pleasure- , 


yacht of Lord John Scott has arrived off Berwick direct from the Baltic, 
where she had been cruising for six weeks, mingling with the combined 
fleets of the Allies, and passing the forts of Sveaborg and Cronstadt.—— 
The Russian General Bodisco has been restored to his native country by 
the French Emperor. Before leaving, he addressed a letter to the Editor 
of the Courrier de l’ Eure, speaking in the highest terms of the generous 
kindness of the French people ——Lord John Russel! has purchased Hill 
House, Rodborough, near Stroud, until lately the seat of Sir John Dean 
Paul, Bart., and intends making it his couniry residence. “ By some,” 
says the Gloucester Journal, “ political motives are attributed to the 


noble Lord in fixing his residence at Stroud. It will be remembered thai. 
he sat in Parliament for the borough from 18365 till 1841.°——It is said ments of the fleet: “In harbour, the Leander, 50, flag of Rear-Admiral Ft. Ri Newfd Companies; Ens Quill to be Lt 
that a marriage is about to take place between the Princess Louise, Freemantle; Diamond, 28, Wasp, 14, and Triton, 3. Lt. Jolliffe, R. M. Quill to be Adjt, v Law, pro iu 4th Ft. 


eutered and ready. Three however, when the starting gun was fired, | 
hauled dowa their colours, and declined sailing, on account of the preva- 
lent calm. The fourth went over the distance and won the prize, the 
rules being imperative-——A letter from Lady Franklin to the Chairman 
of the Arctic Commitee bas been published. In it, she claims for her hus- | 
band and his companions, the discovery of a north-west passage, since | 
she couceives they could not have reached the spot where their dead | 
bodies were found without having solved the problem. She does not, 
however, dispute Captain M‘Clure’s claims to an independent discovery. 
——The Right Hon. T. B.Macaulay, M. P., President of the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, has presented an extensive and valuable collec- 
tion of books to the library of that establishment.——Ia the late session 
an act was passed to enable British diplomatic and consular agents abroad 
to administer oaths and to do notorial acts.——The new suspension bridge 
at the Glasgow-Green was formerly opened for traffic on the 23rd ult.—— 
Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, who formerly represented the borough of 
Maidstone, bas addressed the electors in the Conservative interest.—The 
town of Deal, Kent, is to be permanently lighted by an electric light —— 
The Jasper, gunboat, the loss of which we announced last week, is the 
third vessel of that name lost within the last 30 years. The first, a 10-gun 
brig, was wrecked at Santa Maura in 1827, and the second blown up off 
Beechy Head last year.——The report that the Empress!Eugéuvie is likely 
to present Louis Napoleon with an heir to the throne is again set on foot. 
——wMr. Barney Williams lately offered $500 for a Comedy suited, fitted 
rather, for himself and his wife. There were twelve competitors. The 
Judges decided that there was not a grain of merit amongst them. How 
should there be? Who that cou/d write a real comedy wou/d write, with 
his hands tied up, and for such a beggarly remuneration ?— —A school- 
master named Ferret, while receatly presenting a petition, dropped dead 
in Louis Napoleon’s presence. ——The Government has agreed to grant a 
pension to the mother of Dr. James Thomson, of the 44th, who distin- 
guished himself so signally in waiting upon the Russian wounded after the 
battle of the Alma. Capt. William Peel, third son of the late Sir Robt. 
Peel, late in the command of the Diamond and the Leander in the Black 
Sea, has arrived in London from Malta, having been compelled to return 
to his native country from ill-health. Death in the trenches is com- 
mon enough ; not so, its opposite. Nevertheless, a cantiniére contrived 
to give birth to twins, one night recently. A strange world for them to 
open their eyes upon! The Newfoundland papers state that the Merlin 
rock at the entrance of St. John’s harbour has been successfully and tri- 
umphantly removed.—_—The Birmingham statue of the late Sir Robert 
Peel was formally inaugurated on the 27th ult.,in the presence of at least 
15,000 persons. The statue, which is by Mr. Peter Hollins, and cast by 
Messrs, Elkington and Mason, the first colossal work of the kind ever pro- 
duced in one piece in Birmingham, isin bronze, and stands eight feet and 
ahalfhigh. It weighs upwards of a ton——The number of orphans now 
receiving relief from the Royal Patriotic Fund is upwards of 2200.—— 
Upwards of 4,000 tons of projectiles were lately shipped from the Royal ar- 
seual at Woolwich within six days.—-Donnybrook Fair is finally suppress- 
ed.—We learn that the offices of the Government in Quebec are to be closed 
on the 20th September, and to be re-opened ia Toronto on the 10th Oc- 
tober. It isrumoured that the Governor-General intends making a tour 
of the Provinces about the time of the removal.——An Irishman writing 
to a friend from the West, remarked : “ Pork is so very plenty here that 
every third man you meet is a hog.”,——®alifornia will soon have a rail- 
road in operation. The Sacramento Valley Railroad is in process of 
coustruction.——Among the boats on the Erie Canal (says the Toronto 
Colonist) is one under the charge of Mrs. Captain Catharine Peck. She 
has twice been before the Albany courts, oace for beating an impudent 
“ deck-hand,” and again for trying to pitch a former owner of the 
boat into the canal, because he demanded his pay of her.—— 


Obituary. 


Masor-Generat Sir A. W. Torrens, K.C.B.—In our obituary of this 
day it is our painful duty to record the death of Major-Gen. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley Torrens, K.C.B., H. B. M.’s Military Commissioner in France, 
This gallant officer, second son of Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B., 
Adjutant to the Forces, died at Paris on the 24th ult., after a short ill- 
ness. He was born in 1809. In 1819 he was appointed Page of Honour 
to the Prince Regent ; he received his military education at Sandhurst ; 
and in 1825 obtained a commission in the Grenadier Guards, and served 
with the second battalion in Canada, The deceased General obtained 
the command of the 23rd Fausileers in 1841, being subsequently ia’com- 
mand of the troops in St Lucia, holding the civil government thereof ez | 
officio. He was offered the lieutenant-governorship, but declined, pre- 
ferring active service. In 1853 he was oppointed assist.-quarter-master- 
general at the Horse Guards, which office he retained until nominated to 
the rank of brigadier-general to a division of the army in Turkey, and 
served zealously and indefatigably in the brilliant operations consequent 
thereon. At Balaklava his division was engaged in the support of ca- 
valry, and the Fourth Division lost some men in recapturing two re- 
doubts. Gen. Torrens on the morning of the memorable 5th of Novem- 
ber had just returned from the trenches, when, under the direction of the 

late Sir George Cathcart, he attacked the left flank of the enemy with 
success, his horse falling under him, pierced by five bullets. The deceased 
| Was in front, cheering on his men, when he was struck by a musket shot 
passing through his body, injuring a lung andsplinteringarib. The bul- 
| let was found lodged in his greatcoat. He wasimmediately carried from 
the field, and his triends confidently hoped thata retired life in his native 
| country would permanently re-establish his health. Brigadier Torrens 
| received the thanks of Parliament for his services, and he was promoted 
| to be Major-General. He has left a widow and family. 
| At Oxford, in his Slst year, the Rev. Dr. Fox, Provost of Queen’s College.-- 
| At Ealing Park, Mrs. Lawrence, well-known in London fashionable circles, 
| and especially as an amateur florist and horticulturist.—At his villa, near Paris, 
| Jean Baptiste Erard, eminent as a manufacturer of harps and pianos.—In Lon- 
| don, his Excellency Don Pedro Juan de Zelueta, Count de Torre Diaz.— Whilst 
| bathing at Aden, Lt. Gardner, H. M.’s 86th Regt.—At Thorpe-next-Ipswich, 
aged seventy-one, Edmond Wodehouse, Esq., for 38 years M.P. for the county 
| of Norfolk.—-Before Sebastop6l, of cholera, Lt. D’Aeth, R.N., doing duty with 
| the Naval Brigade ; also, D. A. C. G. Coppinger, attached to the Fourth Divi- 
sion, of fever.—Colonel Blake, C.B., of the 33d (the Duke of Wellington’s) Re- 
| giment. He died at Rottingdean, Sussex, where he had gone for the benetit of 
his health. The gallant colonel continued to serve in the camp before Sebas- 
topol until his shattered health, combined with a severe attack of fever com- 
pelled him to return home.—in London, Capt. W. Hay, junior commissioner 
of the metropolitan police. Deceased served throughout the Peninsular war 
in the 15th Foot.--Lately, at Genoa, aged 80, Commander Laurenzana, a Ne- 
| 4politan Colonel under Murat. He was for several years a prisoner of Dr. 
Francia, in Paraguay, and being constautly at work in the fields, he was 
nearly bent double.—Killed, in the trenches before Sebastopol, Commander | 
Haminet, H. M.S. Albion, and Capt. Oldfield, R. A.—Of cholera, before Sebas- | 
topal, John Longmore, Esq., Acting Assist-Surg, attached to the 19th Regt.— | 


At Kadskol, in the Crimea, M. C. Ancell, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon of the 11th 
Hussars. 
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| Navy. 


A letter from Balaklava, dated the 11th ult., gives the following move- 











A., doing duty with the Marine Brigade, has been sent to Therapia Hos- 
pital. Lt. Pike, of the St. Jean d’Acre, has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Banshee, v. Reynolds.—The steamsloop Viren, 6, arrived at 
Plymouth from South America, bas been in commission three years and 
eight montbe, during which time she was priucipally employed in the 
River Plate. Lt. Lecraft had been promoted to command the brigantine 
Spy, 4, v. Oakeley, invalided home.——Several of the private ship- 
builders in the Thames and at Cowes are engaged in the constraction of 
48 gunboats and 18 despatch gun vessels, for immediate service.——The 
frigate 4/arm, 26, Capt. W. Curry, at last date, was to sail shortly from 
Piymouth for the South American Station.— Another first-class sbip-of- 
the-line is to be built at Pembroke Dockyard; and, in order to lay ber 
down, one of the slips has been lengthened. She is to carry 130 broad- 
side and one pivot gun, and will class with the Marlborough, Royal 
Albert, and Duke of Wellington ; and will be considerably larger than 
the latter vessel. Her name is to be the Howe, in the place of the 120 
gun-sbip of that name, taken to pieces two or threé years ago. 


AprorNTMENTS.—Capts: E G Fanshawe, late of the Cossack, to the Hastings, 
v Caftin; J H Cockburn to the Cossack.—Lieuts: H Champion, of the Vesu- 
vius, to be Lieut and Com of the Ardent, v Horton, pro; G T C Smith to the 
Bloodhound, commissioned; W T F Mudge to the E-rcellent.—Surgeons: A 
Macleroy, of the Princess Royal.to be Surgeon and Medical Storekeeper at the 
Therapia Hospital; J Brown to the J//ustrious; C W White to the St. Vineent; 
J A Corbett to the St. Jeand’ Acre; H Trevor to the Miranda; J H Patterson 
tothe Princess Royal; W Ross to the Vesuvius.--Paymasters: C Walker to 
the Cressy; W Dewar to the T'ribune.--Chaplains: Rev R Price to the Vul- 
ture; Rev W Payne to the Alarm. 


Royat Marines, AvG.17.—To be Sec Lients: Messrs, A Fonblanque, M A 


ett, G M Shewell, J M Hamilton, J S Bontein, J W Scott, H 
Wolrige, and § T Collins. 


Appointments. 


Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Robert Lowe to be 
her Majesty's Paymaster-General. 


Army. 

The William M. Rogers, American freightsbip, arrived at Spithead 
from Halifax, which she left on the 8th of August, with a detachment of 
invalids, &c., from H. M. 76th Regt., 357 recruits for the British Foreign 
Legion, 33 R. A. volunteers for the Crimea, and four Royal Sappers and 
Mioers.—Major-Gen. Sir William Eyre, K.C.B.. has been appointed to the 
command of the Third Division in the Crimea; and his successor in the 
command of the Second Brigade of that Division is Col. Trollope of the 
62nd Regt.—Major Addison, Depy.-Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. is appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Col. Enoch as Assist.-Qtrmr.-Gen. at the Horse Guards.— 
Accounts from Heligoland, to the 28th ult., states that on the whole, the 
number of recruits seat to England amounts to 1,750, so that the second 
thousand will now be complete. The first division of the German Legion, 
forming the Rifle Battalion, numbering upwards of 1,000, are under orders 
of readiness for the Crimea. The first division of the Swiss Legion is also 
expected to leave Dover for the seat of war at an early}date. The Duke 
of Cambridge has presented colours to the latter—The new dress of the 
army has been officially promulgated. In the Dragoon Guards the sub- 
stitution of lace for embroidery is not approved, and the U. S. Gazette 
assures the poor fellows “that the old embroidery for cuffs and collars 
will once again be substituted.” The plumes of the helmets are to be of 
various hues, according to regiments, which henceforward are to be their 
distinguishing marks—Col. Windham, who since the first landing of the 
allies in the Crimea has been the Assist.-Qtrmr.-Gen. of the Fourth Divi- 
sion, has been promoted to the command of the 2nd Brigade of the Se- 
cond Division. — 

War-Orrice, AvGust 31.—6th Drag Gds; Assist-Surg Davidson, fm 42d Ft, 
to be Assist-Surg. 4th Lt Drags; Lt Martin to be Capt, b-p, v Molyneux, who 
ret; Cor de Bourbel to be Lt, b-p. 12th Lt Drags; Capt Reader, fm 14th Lt 
Drags, to be Capt, v Brett, who ex; Cor White to be Lt, b-p, v Coape, who 
ret. 14th Lt Drags; Capt Brett, fm 14th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Reader, who 
ex. Royal Artillery; Gent Cadet F S Talbot to be Lt; Lt Lascelles to be Sec 
Capt, v Archdall, ret on h-p; Capt Phillpotts to be Lt-Col, v Harrison, dec; 
Sec Capt Blosse to be Capt, v Phillpotts; Lt Grylls to be Sec Capt; J D Har- 
rison, Gent, to be Vet Surg. Gren Gds; Brvt-Maj Ponsenby to be Capt and 
Lt-Col, b-p, v Hon C H Lindsay, who ret; Ens Filmer, fm 57th Ft, to be Ens 
and Lt, b-p, v Clayton, pro; Capt Ewart, fm 93d Ft, to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v 
Christie, who ret. Ist Ft; Lt Brown to be Capt, b-p, v Newland, who ret. 3d 
Ft; Capt Owen, fm h-p 12th Ft, to be Capt, v Cole, who ex. Lt Birmingham, 
to be Capt, b-p, v Owen, who ret. 4th Ft; Brvt-LtCol Williams to be Lt-Col, 
w-p, v Col Cobbe, died of his wounds; Capt Wilby to be Maj, w-p; Lt Shep- 
= to be Capt, w-p: Ens Blake to be Lt, w-p; Ens Tanner to be Lt, b-p, v 

amilton, pro; W F Kuper, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Blake; Lt Maule to be 
Adjt, v Sheppard, pro. 5th Ft; Capt E J Oldfield, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Brown, pro. 7th Ft; Capt Rose to te Maj, w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Mills, dec; Lt 
Jones to be Capt, w-p, v Rose; Ens Browne to be Lt, w-p, v Jones; Ens More- 
ton to be Lt, b-p, v Crofton, who ret; W B Pinchard, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
Browne. 9th Ft; Lt B van Straubanzee, fm 32d Ft, to be Capt, w-p, v (ray- 
nor, cash. 12th Ft; Ens Wilkie to be Lt, b-p, v Fairtlongh, pro; J A J Briggs, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hatchell, app to 43d Ft: G W Reade, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, V Briggs, app to 44th Ft. 15th Ft; Brvt Maj Geo King to be Maj, w-p, v 
Jennings, who retires on full-pay; Lieutenant Cobbe, from sth Foot, to be Cap- 
tain, without-purchase; Lieutenant Fuller to be Captain, without-purchase, v 
King: Ens Fox, fm 61st Ft, to be Lt, w-p; Ens Adair to be Lt, w-p, v Fuller. 
17th Ft; Lieuts b-p: Ens Seagram, v Bayne, who ret; Ens Travers, v Smyth, 
pro. sth Ft; W Minhear, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 19th Ft; Bvt-Major Robert 
Warden, to be Major w-p, v Byt-Lt-Col M’Ghee, whose Bvt rank has been con- 
verted into substantive rank, Unatt; Lt Uniacke to be Capt w-p, v Warden; 
Lt Godlrey to be Capt-w-p, v Byt-Major Shadwell, whose Bvt rank has been 
couverted into substantive rank; Ens Webster, fm 93th Ft, to be Lieut w-p,v 
Kirby, cashiered; Ens Martin to be Lt w-p, v Uniacke; C Kenrick, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p, v Martin, pro. 20th Ft; J C Cox, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Eldridge, 
pro. 21st Ft; Lt Image to be Capt b-p,v Legh, who ret; Ens Condell to be Lt 
b-p, v King, pro. 22d Ft; Ens Leigh, fm 1st Ft, to be Ens w-p. 29th Ft; Lt- 
Col Stewart, fm Slst Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Smith, who ex; Capt Middleton, from 
70th Ft, to be Capt, v Cumberland, who ex. 32d Ft; Ens Cook to be Lt; w-p, 
v Van Straubenzee, pro in the 9th Ft; H Browne, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Cook, 
33d Ft; Lt Trent to be Adjt, v Marsh, killed in action. 34th Ft; Lieuts w-p: 
Ens Laurie, v Clayton, dec; Ens Stack, v Laurie, whose pro has been cancelled; 
Ensign Leeson, v Stack, whose promotion has been cancelled; Ens Stewart, v 
Leeson, whose promotion has been cancelled. Ens withont-purchase: M B Roch- 
fort, v Stewart, pro. 37th Ft; Ens Curgenven, to be Lt w-p, v Baker, app to 
48th Ft. 38th Ft; Lt S G Quicke to be Capt w-p, v Layard, dec; Lt Fielden to 
be Capt b-p, v Quicke, whose pro b-p has been cancelled; Ens Franks, to be 
Lt w-p, v Quicke; A Bailey, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 39th Ft; Lt Phillipps to be 
Capt b-p, v Northcote who ret. Assist-Surgeons: AssistSurg Street, MD, fm 
Staff, v Madden, app to 43d Fc; Assist-Surg Humphrey, from Otd Med a 
4ist Ft; H Harrison, Gent, to be Eas w-p. 42d Ft; Assist-‘Surg Hooper, fm 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Davidson, app to Ist Drag Gds. 43d Ft; Assist-Surg 
Madden, MD, fm 39th Ft, to be Assist Surg. v Biddle, app to the 60th Ft. 44th 
Ft; Bvt-Maj A Browne to be Maj w-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Feilden, whose Brevet 
rank has been con to sub rank; Lt Hoskins to be Capt w-p, V_ Browne; Ens 
Ford to be Lt w-p, v Hoskins; Ens Strachan, fm the Dumfries Mil, to be Ens 
w-p; Ens Briggs, fm the 12th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 46th Ft; Ens Kentish fm the 
St. Helena Regt, tobe Ens w-p. 48th Ft; Lt Baker, 1m the 37th Ft, to be Lt. 
49th Ft; Ens Creswell to be Lt b-p,v Earle, pro. 52d Ft; Lt Ellis, fm 98th Ft, 
to be Lt, v Smith, who ex; C J R Troup, Gent, to be Eus w-p, V Story, pro in 
Rifle Brig. 55th Ft; Capt Andros, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v King, who eX; 
Lt Wilson, fm 83d Ft, to be Capt b-p, v Andros, who ret; Ens Bellamy, to be 
Lt b-p, v Evans, died of his wounds; Eus Morgan, to be Lt b-p, v Richards, pro. 
Lieot Bell, from East York Militia, to be Ens w-p, V Pennyfather; Serg- 
Major T Pann to be Ensign w-p, v Bellamy. o6t Ft; ¥ Bell, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 57th Ft; Ens Powell, to be Lt b-p, ¥ Ingham, pro. 58th Ft; 
Lt Thompson to be Capt w-p, V Bvt-Maj Cockraft, who ret upon f-p; Ens Rus- 
sell to be Lt w-p, v Thompson; H Eyre, Gent, to be Eas w-p, v Russell, pro. 
59th Ft; Lt Clarke to be Capt b-p, v Newcomen, who ret. 60th Ft; Lt Fox to 
be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Lieut-Colonel Parker, who retires; Ens Curtis to be Lieut 
w-p. Glst Ft; C H Boileau, Gent, to be Ensign w-p, Vv Fox, pro in 13th 
Ft. 64th Ft; J T Pack, Gent, to be Ensign w-p, V Bateman, promoted. 
66th Ft; Qtmr-Serg Lane to be Qtmr, Vv Pollard, app Paymaster. 70th Ft; 
Capt Cumberland, from 29th Ft, to be Capt, v Middleton, whoex. 73d Ft; 
Lt Davies.to be Capt w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col € lements, who ret on fp; Ens Blyth 
to be Lt w-p, v Davies. 77th Ft; J L Davis, Gent, to be Ens w-p. Sist Ft; 
Brvt-Col Smith, from 29th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Stewart, who exc. 85th Ft; Capt 
Massey to be Maj b-p, v Grant, pro in 2d West India Regt; Lt Taylour to be 
Capt bp, v Massey; Ens Taylor to be Lt bp, v Taylour. sith Ft; Ens Mul- 
len to be Lt w-p, v Gardner dec. 88th F t; Ens Birch to be Lt b-p, v Dunlevie, 
who ret. 93d Ft; Lt Gordon, from 96th Ft, to be Capt w-p, v Maxwell, cash’d; 
Lt Clayhills to be Capt b-p, V Ewart, app to Gren Gds. 94th Ft; Lt Meade to 





| be Capt b-p, v Mahon, who rets Lt Tod to be Adjt, v Meade, pro. 95th Ft; 


E Chapple, Gent, to be Eus w-p. 96th Ft; Eas Briggs to be Lt w-p, v Gordon, 
ro in 93d Ft; Lt Hallett, trom W est Norfolk Mil, to be Eus wp, v Briggs; H 
wowry, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 97th Fc; E M Cookesley, Gent, to be Eus w-p. 

gsth Ft; Lt Smith, from 52d Ft, to be Lt, v Ellis, who exc; E Montagu, Gent, 

to be Ens w-p, v Webster, pro to 19th Ft. Rifle Brigade; fo be Lts w-p; Eas 

Gordon, v Cunninghame, pro; Ens Blundell, vy Malcolm, whose pro has been 

cancelled. Ens Glyn, v Morgan, whose prom has been cancelled; Gas Palli- 

ser, y Markham, pro in Coldst Gds; and Ens Murdoch, v Hon A Anson, pro. 
2awi Regt; Ma) Grant, from oth Ft, to be Lt-Col b-p, v Wyna, who ret, 

Ceylon Ri e Regt; To be Eusigns W-p; Serj-Maj W Gay; J _B Campbell, Gent; 

A M Walker, Gent, v Parsons, pro; F A Stewart, Gent, v Pollock, pro in 21st 

w-p, v Cox, app to 3d Ft; Lt 
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New Books. 


A Batou or Novets.—lIt must be an easy task to write a tolerable 
govel, and a difficult task to write a good one—so many of the former, 
and so few of the latter, are written now-a-days. Out of the seven or 
eight now lying on our book-table, not more than two will ever be read 
a second time ; and as for the remainder—if they are read once even, it 
is as much as their authors have any right to expect. Not reading for 
the sake of pleasure, but in the way of business, we have gone through 
the batch below pretty faithfully. 

Here is the first—* Olie.” By L. M. M. New York. Mason 
& Brothers.—It is rather an unfortunate sign for a book, when one for- 
gets the names of its characters and the general drift of the story, the 
very day after reading it through. It must be feeble and uninteresting ; 
or, what is equally trying to the memory, a reproduction of other books 
on the same subject. We finished “ Olie ” yesterday ; today we have 
only the dimmest idea of what it is all about. This much, however, 16 
certain, that one of its heroines—not Olie—added to the comforts of those 
who were dependent on her exertions, by a course of country school- 
teaching. She is the third or fourth novel-drawn young lady, who has 
done the same thing, within the past year; the last book that we read 
previous to Olie—its name at this moment escapes us—was @ glorifica- 
tion of teaching. To be a teacher is the first and last resource of all 
American damsels in distress. It is the way to walk in the thorny path 
of Duty ; and, what is of more consequence to the novelist, the way for a 
heroine to obtain a good husband. To be sure, there are some little diffi- 
culties to be encountered ; such for instance as dull or saucy children ; 
critical old maids with slanderous tongues ; purse-proud young ladies who 
turn up their noses at honest poverty ; brothers, cousins, and so en, who 
will fall in love when there is not the least chance of their love being re- 
turned. But moral discipline, and the quarter’s salary, more than com- 
pensate for these slight drawbacks! 

Olie, who lends her name to the bulky tone of L. M. M., is the adopted 
daughter of a Mr. Brant, who dies in Europe, leaving her to the tender 
mercies of the world. Her first protectors are an old farmer and his 
wife, Uncle Isaac and Aunt Rachel, both capitally drawn, the only real 
characters in the book. Her second isan Irish washerwoman. We can’t 
quite make out how she came to be with the latter ; but we dare say, that 
this is owing to our want of penetration. Ifa critic will go to sleep over 
the critical portions of a tale, he must take the consequences. But it 
would hardly be worth our while to go through it again for the purpose 
of disentangling the whole thread of the story ; suffice it to say, that Olie 
finally marries the right man, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Five 
Hundreth page. Happy Olie! 

‘* The Hidden Paths.” By Marion Harland. Derby.—Miss Har- 
land is one of the latest growth of the present race of American female 
writers. “‘ They come like shadows, so depart.” Her first book, “ Alone,” 
(rather a gloomy title by the way) made something of a sensation at the 
South, a year or two ago. Miss Harland woke up on the right morning, 
and is temporarily famous. She belongs to the “Elizabeth Wetherill” 
and “ Amy Lothrop” class of writers. She has more knowledge of the 
world and the heart, but apparently less vital piety ; her religious tea- 
dencies are less obvious. She gives you an impression that she possesses 
more talent thar she puts into her books, a good sign fora new beginner. 
* The Hidden Path’ in some respects resembles “Olie.’’ Its heroine 
turns governess, in consequence of her motherjmaking a mal a propos se- 
cond marriage ; comes in contact with a great many people at the South ; 
suffers and grows strong ; and finally marries the man she ought. The 
fault of the book is the commonness of its plot, and the redundancy of its 
dramatis persone. Too many characters are attempted ; and we have 
a great deal too much small talk. Still, ‘“ The Hidden Path” has power 
in parts, and is pleasantly and freshly written. You can read it once, 
Mr. Derby says the twelfth thousand is now ready. Lucky Miss Harland, 
luckier Mr. Derby ! 

“ Blanche Dearwood.”’ Bunce & Brother.—Blanche Dearwood pur- 
ports to be an American tale of modern life; but it might as well have 
been an English tale of ancient life, for any thing in the story to the con- 
trary. The scene is luid on the Hudson, and in New York ; it might have 
been on the Thames and in London, or on the Seine and in Paris. It is 
one of those indefinite romances that belong to no particular time er 
place. The plot is melodramatic and improbable. A father discards his 
gon when the latter is a child. becatfse he fears that his wife is no better 
than she should he. Son runs away from school when big enough to do 
80, and studies law, keeping a weather eye open for his missing papa. 
Missing papa has a ward, Blanche Dearwood, whom the son meets in a 
romantic way, and falls in love with. Papa bappens to love the ward 
himself ; meets the vagabond who has been before-hand with him, and 
says some severe things to him, not knowing him to be his son. You 
conjecture the end ; papa finds out that vagabond is his son, dies at the 
right time, leaving son to mourn his memory, and marry his true love. 
The title-page of “ Blanche Dearwood” bears the imprint, “ Fourth Edi- 
tion.” If this be true, author and publisher have nothing to fear from 
critics. 

“ Cleve Hall.” By Miss Lowell. Appletons.—Cleve Hall is by far 
the best book of the batch. Its plot is well conceived and well wrought 
up, making you anxious to see the end of it, not because your melodra- 
matic sympathies are excited, but because you admit its probability, and 
feel its painful suspense. The men, women, and children who inhabit, or 
who have an interest in Cleve Hall, are sharply individualized, and more 
or less drawn from real life. You remember them, An undercurrent of 
religious sentiment runs through the story, but too naturally and beauti- 
fully, to offend the most viruleut haters of didactics, 

“ Ethel.’ By Marian James. Bunce & Brother-A pleasantly 
written little love story, reprinted, we velieve, from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. It will repay perusal. 

“ The Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” and “ The Jealous Wife.” 
By Miss Pardoe. Fetridge § Co.—A couple of clever novels of English 
life from the graceful pen of the biographer of Louis the Fourteenth. We 
doubt their being late productions, however ; a friend at our elbow re- 
members reading the Confessions “ many and many a year ago.” Bat 
hew or old, they will beguile a leisure hour. 


ARIEL axp oTHER Poems. By W. W. Fosdick. New York. Bunce 
& Brother —About three hundred pages of verse, betokening a Muse 
erratic and whimsical, on whose merits or demerits it is not easy to give 
& deflaite opinion, so frequently are they interwoven. A pretty conceit 
is perhaps belittled by common-place words, and a poor one elaborated 
With finished art. You can’t keep company, in spirit, with the Bard for 
any length of time, for the road he travels is too uncertain ; you require 
too often to be lifted over his rough passages, besides that his matter is 
too generally spun out.—The little poem, whose name stands on the title- 
Page, is an attempt, more bold than wise, to carry Shakspeare’s Ariel 
from the “ vexed Bermoothes,” or Bermuda, to the Western “ home of 
freedom.” A great genius would not have ventured on a postscript to 
Ariel, and yet none but a poet of the loftiest order could have done it 
with tolerable effect. There are some fanciful imaginings and some 
beautiful lines in Mr. Fosdick’s “ Ariel ;”’ but it would be useless for us 
to attempt to describe or explain his Allegory, seeing that he hims:-If 











‘ 





tinct than that which it is meant to elucidate—Th@e are some satirical 
compositions, including a long one on Mesmerism, that show considerable 
talent in this vein ; but slovenliness prevails. To our mind, the most 
satisfactory thing in the book is an unpretending little piece, entitled 
“ Alabama,” that has the great merit of being complete. In a score or 
so of simple stanzas, we see the early occupants of the soil pitching their 
tents in a locality that pleased them ; the invaders who drive them off ; 
the consequent change in the aspect even of Nature; and the piteous 
resignation of those who are expelled from their homes. The réfrain 
chimes in prettily ; let us quote a few samples of it. Alabama is thus 
introduced to us. In one of the Indian tongues (we presume) it signi- 
fies: ‘“‘ Here we rest,’’ 
It was amid Magnolias, ; 
With their blossoms broad and white, 
An aged Indian warrior * 
Exucamped his troop at vight ; 
They were weary with their journey, 
And with travel, toil-oppressed, 
And they smiled to hear their leader say 
«« Alabama’—Here we rest. 


The deer was in the thicket, 
And the bear was in the brake, 
And from the broad-leaved plant looked out 
The pig ot ry rattle-snake ; 
But they kindled their red fires 
As the sun sank in the west, 
And said, when feast and pipe were past, 
« Alabama’”—Here we rest. 


They bad wandered from the North-land, 
Where the earth is clad in snows, 

And saw ’mid leaves of polished green 
The Cherokee’s white rose, 

And caught its balmy perfume, 
Like the breath of spirits blest : 

And in their sleep they murmured 
*“* Alabama’’—Here we rest. 


Then come the great war-ships from the East; afterwards: 


The strangers waxed in numbers, 
As the great waves when they run, 

And the forest fled before them, 
As a mist before the sun! 

And all the elements of earth 
Obeyed their high behest, 

And the wood-child trembled as he said, 
‘* Alabama’’—here we rest. 

* * * * * * * 

The very woods grew pale with fear, 
Each wild-bird hushed its lute ; 

No more was seen the spotted deer, 
The wilderness was mute ; 

No more beneath magnelia snows 
Breathed lovers, in their quest, 

Or said, ‘neath Cherokee’s white rose, 
« Alabama’’—here we rest. 

The conclusion runs thus : 


One may be wandering still, perchance, 
’Mid Alabama's groves, 
And dreaming of his father’s race, 
Their friends, their homes, their loves. 
Now turns his eyes to heaven, 
And hears in cloud-land, blest, 
Their happy voices chanting, 
« Alabama’’—here we rest. 
In entirely a different vein, and to show that the author is spirited in 
dealing out his satire, we append a few lines from “ Mesmerism, a poem 


in three fits.” 


. * 


— 


But soft! | see the cream-faced Moon, 
That kissed Endymion, lazy loon! 
Glued to his lips, as warm as blisters, 
Kisses, as tasteless as a sister's. 

She comes, white lady! robed like death, 
Steps like the wife of Thane Macbeth, 
In strange and most prophetic rage 
Out on the broad celestial stage. 

The music of the spheres she hushes 
And to the starry footlight rushes,— 
Her form in cloudy Ceapeey : 

While rising up beneath, the Sea, 

Like peeping Tom of Coventry, 

Doth almost turn his modest sight down 
To see her Moonship out in night-gown. 


Mr. Fosdick possesses a share of the poetic affatus; but he must root 
out remorsclessly, trim carefully, and polish with might and main, if he 
aspire to taking rank above the innumerable hosts of versifiers who throng 
the bases of Parnassus. We should not take the trouble to say so, if we 
did not think that he could do better than he has done.—This volume is 
got up with singular neatness. It is illustrated by Mr. Dallas, on wood. 
In some two or three instances his designs for the wood-engraver are 
quite successful; particularly so in the scene from Ariel, where Oberon 
unites the two tricksy spirits. 

Tue Iroqvots; on, Toe Bricur Sme or Inpran Cauaracter. By 
Minnie Myrtle. New York. Appletons.—A welcome contribution to 
Indian History ; though, as its title-page imports, it is written in a 
spirit more generous than popular. We need scarcely remind the 
reader, that the white man is habitually anxious to vindicate himself 
from the charge of cruelty towards the races whom he has exterminated, 
by representing them in the most odious colours. This work however, 
coming from the pen of a woman, eschews the common war-and-hunting 
view of Indian life, and finds favourable matter in its domestic virtues, 
its simple religious sentiment, its broad hospi‘ality, and whatever else 
her womanly tact ean eke out. At the same time Mistress Myrtle 
frankly admits that, whilst she tells the truth, she does not tell the whole 
truth ; and we therefore receive with more respect her averments and 
her arguments.—Recognising in her nom de plume a name sometimes 
appended to newspaper correspondence, we should add that the style of 
the book is simplicity itself, very unlike that which obtains amongst the 
favourite letter-writers for the press. 

St. Peterspure: Irs PeorLe; THEIR CHARACTER AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By E.Jerrmann. New York. A. S. Barnes & Co.—A translation from 
the original German, made by Frederick Hardman, but we know not 
when or where. Neither book nor preface bears a date. The work how- 
ever is pretty well known, and has often been quoted. It is pleasant 
enough in its descriptions, but its peculiarity consists in the favourable 
view that it takes of the whole Russian political system. It is not diffi- 
cult however to account for this. Mr. Jermann was, during three years, 
resident at the Capital, as Manager of a German Theatre ; and if there be 
any one occupation, more likely than another to give a man false notions 
of the world around him, it is that of a theatrical manager.—Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Jerrmann is an agreeable writer, if a somewhat prejudiced ob- 
server, even whilst he laments the prejudices of his own countrymen and 
of the French, @ propos to Russia. 





Hine Arts. 
FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH PICTURES. 

We continue from the Albion of July 21, Monsieur Edmond About’s 
clever and entertaining remarks upon the Naglish contributions to the 
Picture Gallery of the great French Exposition. It is well, once ina 
while, to see ourselves from a foreign point of view. This sequel has 
only just reached us, and is now complete ; but on account of its length 
we defer the conclusion until next week. 

“T am aware that Mr. Maclise enjoys great popularity in England. 
His oil-paintings are in as great favour as M. Lewis's water-colours and 











Sets it forth in a prefatory prose argument, which is rather more indis- 


Madame Tussaud’s wax works. But I do not think that Art has anything» 
to do with these singular successes. Mr. Maclise has had the luck to 





treat national subjects ; Mr. Lewis the goo] fortune ¢o paint foreign ones : 
the first appeal to Saxon patriotism, the sesond to curiosity. The minute 

execution of petty details gives to the paintings of both a preciseness and 
dryness highly satisfactory to all those unimaginative minds who are 
lovers of, legerdemain, enthusiasts of cocoa-nut carving, fanatics of pen- 
and-ink sketches, and who admire wonderiogly a writing-master’s draw- 
ing “ Androcles and his Lion” with a single penful of ink. Mr. Lewis’s 
water-colours, like Mr. Maclise’s oil-paintings, are made up of details 
grouped together without any reference to ensemble ; the dryness of the 

drawing is enlivened only by a cacophony of colouring, of which the bis 

tory of painting offers no previous example. 

And yet, in spite of what I say, Mr. Maclise is a clever man, and there 
is a great deal of cleverness ia Mr. Lewis’s watercolours. So much the 
better for those gentlemen, so much the worse for painting! Cleverness 
is killing Art in England, and the beautiful bas no more dangerous 
enemy than this cleverness, Mr. Webster has cleverness more than 
enough. His picture called “ Football” is coloured coldly, drawn care 
fully, and cOmposed with extreme cleverness. Imagine a troop of ruddy, 
healthy children, well furnished with teeth, in good condition, and fed 
upon meat underdone (viande saignante). These little roast-meat eat- 
ers, villagers by trade, are in pursuit of a ball which has maliciously led 
them into the midst of a bush of thorns. The three most eager ones have 
passed through the danger without leaving much wool behind them ; the 
rest have fallen in a heap, one upon the other, in the midst of the thorns 
and brambles ; the head only of one is to be seen, the contrary end only 
of another; one has his hat knocked over his eyes, another his stockings 
falling over his shoes; one is feeling his head, another bis arm, a third 
his knee ; one opens his mouth and shuts his eyes, another opens his eyes 
and shuts his mouth ; the first seizes the hafr of the second, who pushes 
the third, who fastens on to the arm of the fourth ; there are kicks and 
blows from one end of the picture to the other ; the cleverest tactician 
of the troop has ingeniously made a circuit, has got in advance of the 
ball, and is waiting for it. Will he catch it? Mr. Webster will no doubt 
tell us at the next universal exhibition ; for at the foot of these pictare 
feuilletons might be written : “ To be continued in the next number.” 

In “ A Village Choir ’’ the same artist has amused himself by grouping 
some twenty perfectly national grimaces. This painting is of great inter 
est to collectors anxious to compare all the varieties of the English type. 
His “ Two Portraits” isa pleasing little picture. The man’s face appears 
to me somewhat vulgar ; but the snowy head of the old woman is perhaps 
the finest thing that Mr. Webster has sent us. 

Between Mr. Webster and Mr. Goodall there is only the science of 
drawing. Mr. Goodall does not draw his figures, be only sketches them, 
His “ Ball for the Benefit of the Widow ”’ is a pretty composition, toler- 
ably coloured but feebly drawn. That stamp of individuality which draw- 
ing alone can give is wanting to all the persons, both great and small, 
whom the artist has set in motion. Yet the picture will please ; the idea 
is lively, the composition clever, and the public cares little for merit of 
execution. 

I can say without flattery that one might spend a very pleasant day 
among the tableaux de genre which England has sent us, and which form 
its best contribution. They are works of good taste without any - 
tion to genius, finished with praiseworthy care, and never deficient in 
cleverness. Mr. Horsley’s “Faithful Friend” is a marvellously-drawr 
large dog allowing himself to be caressed by a little girl. The child is 
one of those fragile creatures which the English know so well how to 
rear. The head is truthful and lifelike ; unfortunately the hand is out of 
proportion. Mr. Phillips’s ‘‘ Public Writer’ is acharming picture, setting 
aside the rawness of the colouring. Any one would sooner apply to this 
stout open-air escribano than to our scribes, who put up in their win- 
dows :— Unfortunate persons will here meet with the attention due to 
their position, The “ First Meeting of Peter the Great and Catherine,” 
by Mr. Egg, is not without a certain grandeur. The young emperor in 
uniform looks with curiosity, interest, and desire at the stout beauty 
whom he will one day raise to the throne. The future Czarina fulfils her 
menial functions with innate majesty, and if her eyes drop in presence of 
her guests, it is from pride, not timidity. Mr. Leslie’s “ Uncle Toby and 
the Widow Wadman” is a delicious page out of Tristram Shandy. The 
widow is fascinatingly blooming, and on looking at the slight handker- 
chief which ill conceals her bosom, it is impossible not to hope that Un- 
cle Toby’s famous wound has had no unfortunate result. Our friend 
Tristram’s worthy relative is in good health ; his complexion is ruddy, 
and he is suffiziently stout, but not too much so, which would make one 
uneasy. From the way in which he is advancing pour souffler dans V- 
eil of the handsome widow, it is easy to recognise a man not yet detached 
from the thingsof this world. Traly, the siege of Dunkirk can only have 
grazed his vigorous frame, and his position is a far, far better one than 
that of Pope before the pitiless Lady Montague. 

Mr. Frith’s pigtare, showing us the love of the old poet treated with 
disdain by the noble traveller, is a superficial work. I see in Lady Mon- 
tague nothing more than a handsome woman, laughing heartily : and 
even her beauty is too modern, too French, too Parisian. I should like 
to see in her the great lady and clever writer, the Sévigné of Eogland, 
the woman who first gave us exact notions of the East, the benefactress 
of Europe, who brought us inoculation. Mr. Frith has given us nothing 
more than a tall, handsome woman, showing her teeth and her wit. 

Sir E. Landseer’s animals have the same defects asthe men painted by 
his brother artists ; trop d’esprit. It is only France and Belgium that 
know how to paint animals. The picture called “ Jack on Guard” is d’- 
une finesse agagante. Dress up these dogs in a coat and hat and you 
will have a picture out of the CAarivari at the time when it was pub- 
lishing ‘‘ Animals Painted by Themselves.” Jack is the defender of pro- 
perty : we will put him on the hat of a gendarme. He seems to defy 
thieves and to say to them: “ Only try! here are teeth that will have 
something to say to your skin.” The little dog (I should cock a paper- 
cap knowingly on his head) says familiarly to Jack : “‘ Give me a little, 
my good gendarme ; only as much as would goinanutshell. My parents 
made me so small that I might not be expensive to feed.’ The large 
watchdog is a lady qui a eu des malheurs; ber head should be tied up in 
an old cotton handkerchief. She does not ask, she only looks at the 
meat. She belongs to the category of the bashful poor : you may be sure 
she has eight children lying on straw waiting for her. The poodle isa 
beggar by trade, a shameless beast. idle, a glutton, and a buffoon; he is 
doing the grand,-and trying to mollify the gendarme by some immense 
joke. The mastiff, who comes next, seems to be taking the measure of 
the faithful Jack ; he sees that there is something to be done; he feels 
strong, and knows by experience that “ nothing venture, nothing have :” 
he is meditating a set-to with the gendarmerie. The last comer, who has 
not yet crossed the threshold of the door, isa prudent individual prae- 
tising an expectant policy, ready to run away if there is fighting, and to 
share the spoilsif there is plundering. 

It would be easy to do the same with another scene of the private life of 
dogs, called “ Breakfast.”’ These compositions, too amusing for pictures, 
are excellent for vignettes ; aud Sir E, Landseer is the English painter 
who has been oftenest and best engraved. We have all admired the en- 
graving called “The Sanctuary.” That large stag standing in the 
midst of a pool, motionless, listening with outstretched ears to the dis- 
tant sounds of the chase, whilst a flock of scared wild-fowl flies away be- 
hind him, is one of the simplest and most dramatic compositions ever in- 
vented by an animal painter. Well, the effect of the picture is less fine 
than that of the engraving ; it seems as if the brush had struggled uasuc- 
cessfully against the engraver. 

Yet Sir E. Landseer works out his ideas with a perfectly marvellous 
power of execution. The horses at the farrier’s and the tethered "am are 
by a master’s hand, But the slightly exaggerated precision of the draw- 
ing, the rawness of the colouring, a something hard in the manner, and, 
above all, the perfect absence of naiveté, give to this style of painting 
less charm than merit, and it amuses the eye without satisfying the taste. 
Have you noticed two small monkeys gnawing a pine-apple? That pic- 
ture is worth 50,000 francs. 

One of the most curious pictures, because it shows the labours of a clever 
man in pursuit of fancy, is “ The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania,” by a 
Scotch painter, Mr. J. N. Paton. 

Shakspeare, in a fairy piece which is pendant to the Tempest, has in- 
troduced Oberon, King of the Fairies, aud his wife Titania, into the city 
of Athens, in the midst of the hereic times. Oberon suspects his wife of 
taking too great an interest in Theseus ; Titania accuses her husband of 
looking too admiringly at the amazon Hippolyta, mother of the chaste 
hero of our acquaintance. The two sovereigns of the invisible world 
quarrel in a bourgeois way in the midst of their winged court. 

Mr. Paton has endeavoured to represent on canvas these small m 
rious, blooming, very naked, and tolerably silly people, which came all 
sparkling and airy out of Shakspeare’s imagination. His picture is the 
work of a draughtsman who has done his best. Oberon in green tights 
and a pink pallium is the best type of an Englishman ; Titania is a 
thorough-bred lady who has not put her corset on. I donot know why it is 
tuat the nude always shocks one in English painting. I always think 
that the young Misses who are curtseying in naturalibus will run away 
crying For shame! if they see that we are looking at them. 

With Mr. Paton, the dispute of the King and Queen of the Fairies is a 
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polite quarrel, accompanied by academic gestures. From the movement 
Pf the Ii yey they are quarreling in English. 
the principal group the artist bas laboriously assembled an in- 
numerable crew of comical little beings: pot-bellied dwarfs, nimble 
demons, grotesque poussahs, Will-o’- loaded with iron, white and 
black imps, the heads of some carefully covered with the calix of a 
flower, others mitred with a shell in the best taste, one riding on a but- 
terfly, another on a snail, this one at war with a spider, that one gravely 
occupied in blowing off a dandelion’s head. Around them ineects hum 4 
rhythm, beetles steadily scratch up the earth, flowers twist themselves 
about eonsciously ; a scientific vertigo has seized upon the whole assem- 
bly ; there is a perfect storm of kisses, as thick, but as cold, as hail. By 
some sleight-of-hand of which an Englishman only was capable, the artist 
has grouped this multitude of little naked beings without anything that 
could shock the most puritanical eye ; no more of their rosy fiesh is seem 
than is proper to look at ; their closest caresses have something Icy in 
them : sylphs and imps seem like so many schoolboys who have been 
warned to “amuse yourselves, but be good.” This interpretation of 
Shakspeare’s poetry is extremely clever ; but the wild reveries of the 
t master of fancy, thus mitigated, calmed down and made respectable, 
give me the idea—I hope the English will excuse the comparison—of iced 
ries ir hands if th 

And yet our neighbours would have a fine game in their hands if they 
would be colourists, Their somewhat gloomy climate ought to incline 
them to colour. Colour is not a tropical production. Under 4 cloudless 
sky, in a pure, dry, clear atmosphere, nothing is seen but lines. Shade ~ 
wanting, and without shade, light is of no value. That is why the Greeks 
were such great draughtsmen and such poor colourists: they no more 
know the value of asunbeam than a millionnaire understands the value 
of a half-penny. It was under the salt mists of Venice, and the heavy 
sky of Holland, that the beauty of the contrasts of light and shade were 
first suspected. A picture of Rembrandt would be a hieroglyphic on can- 
vas toa native of Cairo, Athens, or Beyrout. He would ask what sio 
those poor human figures had committed, for which they were buried in 
external darkness, The Eoglish have no such cause for wonder : they 
know what it is to be in darkness; they know the value of a sunbeam 
sharp as a gimlet through a _s - - emer if fog is a good teacher of 

louring, they are in a capital school. 
py I » he that at the Collége Charlemagne, where we had the best 
masters in Paris, most of the pupils, instead of attending to the lesson, 
amused themselves by drawiug des bonshommes. we 

Yet England has colourists. If I said she had many, I should lie like 
Mr. Barnum. But she has some. Let us reckon on our fingers. Mr. 
Knight, Sir C. L. Eastlake, Mr. Poole, and Mr, Danby. There are 
four clever English painters of genre, who paint with a brush and not 
with a nail. I . 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned Sir C. L. Eastlake first, since he is 
the President of the Royal Academy of London; but his “ Spartan Isa- 
das” lies oa my conscience. The noble President of the Royal Academy 
seems to have chosen that subject in order victoriously to prove that his- 
torical painting cannot take root in England. The “ Svegliarina,’”’ the 
“ Pilgrims,” and the “ Flight of Francesco di Carrara,” are three warm 
and luminous paintings. One can see that the painter has brought back 
a little Italian sun on his palette. The head of the Svegliarina, which re- 
curs in both the other pictures, is very remarkable. The two last-named 
subjects are tastefully composed ; the drawing is somewhat slack, but one 
cannot have everything at once. ie: 

Of all the English colourists, Mr. Knight is the one whose painting 
most resembles ours. Certain parts of his picture of the “ Wreckers,” a 
drama in three acts, recal the manner of M. Delacroix. The effect of the 
left panel is especially admirable. The torch fastened to the horse’s head 
throws out a sinister glare, and lights up horribly well the red smock- 
frock, bandy-legs, and rascally countenance of the negro. The middle 
panel is less remarkable, both as to drawing and colouring ; but the 
other two can bear comparison with the good pictures of the French 
Exhibition. Mr. Koight is a painter: Mr. Poole is another. I have 
spoken of his Job.” The ‘ Queen of the Gipsies” and the “ Crossing 
a Stream’ are two pretty ideas clothed in vague, misty colouring, and 
infinitely charming. ; 

“The Evening Gun,” by Mr. Danby, is a simple and vigorous work. 
A man-of-war, anchored in a foreign roadstead, in a flat, dreary, and 
morose country, fires a gun as night setsin. Long clouds, part black and 
part red, reach to the horizon ; the land is hidden in a thick twilight, 
through which a fisherman’s fire, burning on the shore, hardly shows it- 
self. The ship is motionless; the large tumultuous machine enters on 
its rest; the masts are deserted, no top-men are running among the 
yards, which are carefully laid out in a straight line; the gun is the last 
sign of life of the whole crew. Mr. Danby’s picture breathes of sadness 
and solitude ; it leaves a melancholy on the mind. t2 

To this short list I williogiy add Mr. Hook’s pretty picture of “ Venice 
as we Dream of It.” It is less a picture than the superposition of two 
paintings connected by an arm and a rose. The draperies are elegant, 
the colours joyous ; it isa cheerful work, an agreeable preservative against 

leen. 

But colouring finds so little favour in England, that the kings of the 
day are pre-Rapbaelite painters, the chief of whom is a young man of 
four-and-twenty, Mr. Millais— To be Concluded next week. 





LIMITED LIABILITY. 


So long as the fate of the Limited Liability Bill appeared to tremble 
in the balance, we purposely abstained from pointing out certain defects 
to which its provisions are still liable, simply on the ground that we did 
not wish by any criticism of ours, on comparatively minor matters, to 
endanger the success of the great and important principle involved in the 
measure. We must, however, say, that iftime had permitted it would 
have been extremely desirable that the whole of our Joint-Stock Com- 
pany system should have undergone careful and judicious revision, con- 
currently with the great change which the Limited Liability Act is sure 
to effect in the commercial transactions of this country. The House of 
Lords, from some unaccountable motive, bas, to a certain extent, suc- 
ceeded in introducing restrictions which will greatly impair the utility 
and efficiency of the measure. It is, in fact, bound up with all the cum- 
brous and inconvenient provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Registra- 
tion Act, and, consequently, every small association formed for the most 
insignificant purpose for which an aggregation of small capitals is appli- 
cable must have a long and expensive deed of settlement following the 
requisitions of both statutes. When the House of Commons, more liber- 
ally inclined than the Upper House, was disposed to permit a lesser num- 
ber than twenty-five partners to form a company with limited liability, 
the latter adhered to the second section of the Joint-Stock Companies’ 
Regisiration Act, and introduced an amendment, providing that no com- 
pany should exist of less than twenty-five partners. The Commons were 
compelled to accept this restriction, or to give up the measure altogether, 
and they wisely adopted the former alternative. Another amendment 
introduced by the Lords, establishing what they term an independent 
audit, would be in reality nothing more than a vexatious interference 
with the discretion and prudence which it is only fair to assume share- 
holders will ordinarily excercise, if it were likely to have any practical 
effect whatever. What will be the duties of the official auditor appointed 
by the Board of Trade? He will, of course, investigate the books, ex- 
amine the balance sheet, and call for vouchers; but is he to decide 
whether the directors have given a particular individual too long credit, 
whether the general course of dealing of the company has been reckless, 
or whether there ought to be a further call of capital? Even if the offi- 
cial auditor reported to the Board of Trade that the dealings of a com- 
pany were reckless, improvident, and insecure, that department would 
have no right to interpose. An appeal could only be made to the ehare- 
holders, and these persons have at present the means of obtaining full and 
correct information with respect to all matters connected with the finan- 
cial administration of the company in which they are jointly interested. 
This independent audit will, therefore, afford not an atom of additional 
security—it will be entirely inoperative, except so far as it puts sundry 
guineas per annum in the pockets of professional accountants or Govern- 
ment clerks, It would seem that the House of Lords, being compelled 
by the voice of the country to pass some Limited Liability Bill, bad de- 
termined to impose vexatious and unnecessary restrictions to impede, as 
much as possible, the satisfactory working of the experiment about to 
be tried. We, however, have no apprehension as to the result, especially 
since it is known that the whole of our Joint-Stock Company law is to 
undergo revision next session—a task which the Government has pro- 
mised to take in its own hands. 

It, however, rests with the public themselves to show whether they will 
use and not abuse the privilege which the Legislature has conferred upon 
them. If they rashly enter into bubble speculations, the fault will be 
their own ; aud more than this, they will give the advocates of monopoly 
good grounds for saying, “ We are wise men—we foretold all this—the 
commercial credit of the country is imperilled—we stood in the gap, but 
you would not listen to us.” The Act came into operation two days ago, 
and already several provisionally-registered companies have come before 





the public. Two @these we may take as samples of the new associa- 
tions which are likely to be formed. The first is ‘The London, Man- 
chester, and Foreign Warehouse Company—Limited Liability,” with a 
capital of £100,000, divided into shares of £10 each. This a pro- 

oses to carry on the business of a firm recently largely engaged in the 
Scotch, Manchester, silk, woollen, and general London warehouse trade, 
the priuciples of the late firm being retained as managers of the new as- 
sociation. Prima facie such an undertaking appears to be both legiti- 
mate andsound. The second, which isa company of the same descri 
tion, proposes to carry on the business of warehousemen on the prineiple 
of limited liability, with a capital of £200,000. A contemporary has re- 
cently published a letter, showing the importance of forming settlements 
on the island of New Guinea fer the cultivation of the cotton plant. 
The principle of limited liability may bere again be made to aid in the 
development of an object which is undoubtedly of great national im- 
portance. Having from the outset taken the greatest interest in the free 
and unrestricted application of capital, whether great or small, to useful 
objects, not only as a principle just in itself, but as tending to develop 
the industry and resources of the country, we shall watch the experiment 
with a careful and scrutinising eye ; and whilst, on the one hand, we shall 
record with satisfaction the progress and success of those undertakings 
which have substantial claims for support, we shall not hesitate to ex- 
pose any attempts which may be made to impose upon the credulity of 
the public.—.Morning Post. 





Tue AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AT THE Paris Exurpition.—The ex- 
periments with the agricultural machines in the Universal Exhibition, 
which were announced to come off on Tuesday at Trappes (Seine-et-Oise), 
took place on a farm belonging to M. Dailly. Prince Napoleon, M. Rou- 
her, Minister of Agriculture; Count de Gasparin, President of the Com- 
mission nominated by the Academy of Sciences ; Mr. Evelyn Denison, 
member of the Royal Society of Agriculture in England; Mr. Wilson, Prof. 
of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh ; a great many scientific 
and literary men, foreign commissioners of the Exhibition, agricultur- 
ists, &c., were present. Several Arab chiefs, and among them Sidi Ha- 
med Boukandoura, one of the Judges of the Imperial Court of Algiers, 
and Mohamed Ben al Adji Ahmed, Aga of the Ouarensenis, in the subdi- 
vision of Orleansville, were on the ground. The proceedings were as 
follows :—The experiments commenced by the exhibition of draining ope- 
rations, executed by the Marquis de Bryas, of the Gironde, and Count de 
Rougé, of the Aisne. In the two experiments the modes of forming. the 
trenches differed greatly, but both were admired. Next were exhibited 
a collection of draining tools from England ; they enable very narrow 
trenches to be made, and were employed by M. de Rougé in his system. 
Afterwards the Prince and his large party proceeded to an adjacent field, 
where 24 ploughs, of all sorts and of different countries, were drawn up 
in a line, with horses harnessed to them and a ploughman to each. Ona 
roll of the drum all began ploughing the ground assigned to each. The 
ploughs of Grignon and Howard, the first of which was provided with the 
dynamometer of General Moria, the seeond with that of Bentall, attracted 
special attention. The dynamometer of the General indicated in kilo- 
grammes the exact draught required for the plough ; that of Bentall only 
gave approximative results. The ploughs of M. Hohenheim, of Wurtem- 
berg; of M. Fredriksweerk, of Denmark; of M. Gustave Hamoir, of 
France ; of Mr. Ransome, of England ; of M. Ridolfi, of Tuscany ; and of 
Messrs. Van Maele and Odeurs, of Belgium, were also considered satisfac- 
tory. Experiments with harrows followed. That of M. Cappelen, of Nor- 
way, was specially remarked. Rollers were next experimented on, and 
that of Crosskill was considered admirable. After several experiments 
with other implements, in the course of which a straw-chopper by Van 
Maele, and an oat-bruiser by Ransome, were greatly admired, thrashing 
operations were proceeded to. Six men in half an hour thrashed 60 litres 
of wheat, but in the same time the machine of Mr. Pitts, of the United 
States, thrashed 740 litres ; that of Mr. Clayton, of England, 410; that of 
M. Duvoir, which is much used in the neighbourhood of Paris, 250; and 
that of M. Pinet, 150, Experiments with sowing machines came next. 
The sowing machine of Garrett specially excited attention, and that of 
Hornsby was much admired ; but one by Claes, of Belgium, was found 
to be more simple and less costly. Mowing machines were next tried, 
and the worst of them mowed and collected a square of lucerne before six 
men, using sithes, assisted by six women, had accomplished two-thirds of 
a similar task, The machines considered the best were three from the 
United States, by Messrs. M’Cormick, Manny, and Wright ; and one by 
M. Cournier, of the Isére, was also admired. A machine of Smith for 
making hay likewise attracted great attention ; it enables work to be 
got through in one day which by ordinary means requires six. The rakes 
of Canada and of Grignon, and those of Howard and of Count Morelli, 
of the Sardinian States, were considered excellent. The experiments 
terminated at half-past 3 o’clock. The crowd of ordinary spectators pre- 
sent was immense, and by no persons was as much admiration expressed 
as by the Arab chiefs, who more than once expressed their determination 
to introduce into their own country some of the wonderfal machines 
which they beheld at work.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





A Swi in THE Darx.—A very remarkable attempt to desert from a 
merchant vessel was made by a seaman, in the Sound, on Saturday night. 
Fifteen of the crew of the Wanota, Captain March, now lying in this 
port, were sent to prison by the magistrates of Saltash, on Friday, for 
disobedience to the captain while at sea; and it was stated at the exa- 
mination that there were some men on board who had incited the disobe- 
dience, but had themselves cunningly drawn out of the combination. It 
seems the crew remaining on board fixed on the ship’s joiner as one of 
those adroit misleaders, and taunted him with it; and this, it is stated, 
probably caused a determination in his mind to quit the ship. He kept 
his own counsel, however, and bided his time. Any ordinary mode of 
transit to the shore being out of his reach, he prepared, on Saturday 
night, to commit his life and substantial fortunes to the waves. We say 
“ his fortunes,’ for he had no intention of parting with hia clothes or 
tools that appertained to his office as joiner. He, accordingly, secretly 
dressed himself in his stock of shirts and trowsers—putting on seven of 
the former and three of the latter garments, and packing the tools in a 
canvass bag, waited for the flowing tide to carry him ashore. The tide 
turned about midnight, and when the deck was clear aud all was silent 
on board the joiner secured his person to two of the ship’s buoys, and, 
with his bag of tools for ballast, stealthily dropped into the water. The 
Wanota is anchored a mile and a half from the shore, towards which the 
adventurer pushed his way, propelling himself by his lower members. 
At first he advanced cheerily ; the night was calm and starlit, and the 
current of the tide ran strongly in his favour, but soon the coldness of 
the bath dashed his spirits, and when it was too late he began to feel the 
clogging effect of the three-fold integuments in which he had so carefully 
encased his propelling members. His etforts to go ahead grew feebler and 
feebler, and by the time he had gained half the distance he was so ex- 
hausted that he became alarmed at his danger, and shouted as well as he 
could for help. Open ears and succouring hands were not far off, and 
this piteous * voice of the night” being drifted on the breeze to a coast- 
guard vessel in the Sound, a boat was immediately sent to the rescue. 
The joiner and his life-buoys were soon discovered by the guard, and a 
most piteous spectacle did the fellow present. He was quite exhausted 
—even gone beyond the power of being able to assist himself and his 
ballast into the boat, and it became necessary to tow the novel voyager 
to the coast-guard vessel ; he was with some difficulty got on board of 
her and revived. Early in the morning he was taken back to the Wa- 
nota, where the culprit’s appearance on deck occasioned a great deal of 
amusement among the crew. He has since been “ under arrest,” but we 
should almost think the suffering and fright of that starlit voyage were a 
— punishment for the fellow’s intentional desertion.—P/ymouth 
Mail, 

ScaLes or Fisn.—Few persons, when enjoying their white-bait dinner 
at Blackwall, are aware of the great value of the scales of that tiny fish 
in the manufacture of artificial pearl, and that not many years since, 
when necklaces were more fashionable among the fair sex, one quart otf 
the scales of the roach or of the dace was worth five guineas, the scales 
of some other fishes being of still greater value. In the present day a 
very large portion of the population along the Seine, Loire, and Saone, 
and the Rhine, live by catching “ the bleak,” a small fish, the scales of 
which are in great demand by the manufacturers of pearl ornaments. 
Twenty thousand of these fishes are required in order to produce one 
pound of the pearl essence. M. Jaquin was the first person who, in the 
reign of Henry IV., conceived the idea of making pearls from the scales of 
fish, and his first strings of pearl neckiaces were then eagerly sought after 
by the ladies of Paris. But the beads which he made were coated with 
the pearl essence on the outside, and when exposed to the heat of the 
ball-room the ladies found to their dismay that the pearly coat peeled 
off, and gave a brilliancy to their skin which was by no means agreeable. 
The fertile ingenuity of the ladies was quick in discovering a remedy for 





this state of things, and they suggested that the inside of /es perles a la! 


June should be covered with the pearl essence, in the same manner as a 








mirror, and not the outside. The descendants of Jaquin continued the 
manufacturing of pearls at Paris down to a very recent period, and at 


present the finding of fish and the manufacture of pearls afford employ- 
ment to nearly 100,000 persons in-France and Switzerland. A good 
workman can in one day blow 6,000 of the glass beads, and the fresh-wa- 
ter fish of the French rivers furnish the material for lining each year many 
hundred millions of artificial pear) beads. 





ComPEnsaTING 4 Capratn.—An uncommon trial took place at the Bris- 
tol Assizes—an action brought by an officer in the Militia against a lady 
for breach of promise of marriage. Mr. Jabn Holder, Captain in the 
Fifth Lancashire Militia, now at Aldershott, brought his action to recover 
damages from Miss Josling, a young lady of considerable fortune. It a 
pears that Capt. Holder offered Miss Josling his hand at a time when she 
had just lost her parents and was nearly friendless, She accepted the 
offer, out of a feeling of poise, as she alleged. The wedding-day was 
fixed, and the bridesmaids appointed. Meanwhile, Mr. Josling, an elder 
brother of the bride, returned home ; questioned his sister ; found she 
had no affection for the gallant Captain, and advised her frankly to state 
as much. She did e0; and thereupon, in the words of his council, Capt. 
Holder “ was so much agonized that he felt it nescessary for his own hon- 
our to bring this action,” The plaintiffs attorney demanded as much 
money—£400—as would pay for the presents made to Miss Josling, the 
“ travelling expenses ” of her lover, and the lawger’s bill. Mr. Justice 
Williams administered a severe rebuke to the men of obtnse feelings who 
would not hesitate to bring any kind of action for money, although they 
made themselves the scorn of every manly heart : whether the plaintiff 
was such a man, he would leave the Jury to say. Damages for the plain- 
tiff—£300. 

Tze New Patace at Westwrnister.—Thbe sum already expended 
upon the New Houses of Parliament has been £1,663,944; and Sir C. 
Barry has sent in plans and designs, which, if adopted, will make the 
total cost of the New Palace, £2,595,511. This will be exclusive of the 
cost of constructing the law courts elsewhere, as Sir Charles proposes to 

ull down the present edifice, and to transfer the courts to Lincoln’s-inn., 
Bir Charles proposes to pull down the block of houses forming the S. 
side of Bridge-street, and to run a new line of palatial buildings along the 
S. and W. side of New Palace-yard, which would thus be converted into 
a new quadrangle, and would form part of the new as it is of the old 
palace. At the corner of this new quadrangle—namely, at the angle 
nearest to Charing-cross—Sir Charles proposes to construct an entrance 
gateway and tower of rich and massive design. The line of building will 
be continued westward upon the side where the law courts now stand 
until it joins St, Stephen’s Porch, opposite to Henry VII.’s Chape). 
Among minor alterations, Sir Charles proposes to alter the front of West- 
minster-hall, and to raise the roof 25 feet. Sir Charles proposes to pull 
down St. Margaret’s Church, and to rebuild it near Tothill-street. Lastly, 
he wants additional space opposite the Victoria Tower, and, for this pur- 
pose, proposes to pull down the houses opposite the Victoria Tower, and 
to make a small oblong enclosure in Old Palace-yard, containing shrube, 
trees, and a statue of Queen Victoria. 








A Harr Horipay Prorosep ror Lonpon.—The interesting question 
of a Saturday halt-holiday in the Metropolis was discussed at a crowded 
meeting held in Guildhall on Wednesday ; Sir James Duke in the chair. 
Mr. Hubbard, late Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. Ambrose Moore, 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Bower, two solicitors, addressed the meeting, warm] 
urging the importance of the half-holiday, socially, mentally, and shyel- 
cally, to large classes of society. It has been successfully carried out in 
the chief towns of Scotland, and also in Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and other places in the North of England. It is proposed that the hour 
of closing on Saturday should be two o’clock ; when, it is thought, all 
offices, public and private, might close, without injury to public businese. 
In order to facilitate the closing of retail-houses at an earlier hour on 
Saturday, it is proposed that employers should pay their people on Fri- 
day or early on Saturday. Mr. John Robert Taylor stated that a great 
number of lega! firms—solicitors both in town and country—are favoura- 
ble to early closing ; but lawyers could not close their offices unless the 
public offices be likewise closed. Resolutions embodying ,the above pro- 
positions were carried ; and it was ordered that they should be submit- 
ted to the Lord Chancellor, the Judges, the Lords of the Treasury, and 
the heads of other departments, and the principals of every profession and 
wholesale trading firm in London.—London paper, August 18, 





WuotesaLe PoacuinG IN Scotitanp.—On Friday last about forty 
poachers, from the village of Forth, in Airdrie, actually scoured the 
meors from Crosswood Hill to Kerswell, near West Calder. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the gamekeepers, the poachers loaded their cart 
with game. The keepers and police ran great danger of their lives in at- 
tetepting to interfere with the prowling vagabonds. We can conceive 
(says the Caledonian Mercury) how the Executive of the United States 
of America sometimes experience a difficulty in carrying out the laws in 
the more remote provinces of that country ; but we are utterly at a loss 
to comprehend how, within twenty miles of the metropolis of Scotland, 
law should be so deliberately and continuously trampled under foot. No 
guarantee, so far as we are aware, exists that scenes of a similar charac- 
ter may not be repeated till those engaged in them think proper to de- 
sist. We demand in the most peremptory manner that the authorities in 
Lanarkshire shall take immediate steps to prevent the recurrence of such 
scenes. On them most assuredly will be the responsibility of any further 
violation of the law in this respect. 





Deatu IN DornG 4 Generous Derp.—An affecting ancedote connected 
with the sudden death of Mr. Patrick Park, the sculptor, is current in ar- 
tistic circles. Mr. Park was at Warrington, at the station, in apparently 
rude health. On leaving the platform his attention was arrested by a 
porter endeavouring to lift a heavy hamper of ice. With impulsive gene- 
rosity he stepped forward to assist him, and placed the load on the man’s 
shoulder. No sooner was this done than he found his mouth fall of blood. 
He had recourse to a portion of the ice which the mau was carrying to 
stop the hemorrhage, but the remedy was ineffectual—he had ruptured a 
blood-vessel on the lungs. After some delay—during which he trans- 
acted business, unaware of his extreme danger—hbe was conveyed to a 
hotel, where the best medical assistance that could be procured was em- 
ployed in his behalf, but in vain. He expired, it is stated, on the third 
day after the accident. 





Hoxovr To Miss NicutincaLr.—In answer to an inquiry, the Honoura- 
ble Mrs. Herbert writes to a lady :—* Madam,—There is but one testi- 
monial which would be acceptable to Miss Nightingale. The one wish 
of her heart has long been to found a hospital in London, and to work it 
on her own system of unpaid nursing. For this purpose money will be 
needed, and I have suggested to all who, like yourself, have asked for 
my advice in this matter to pay any sums that they may feel disposed to 
give, or that they may be able to collect, into Messrs, Coutts’s bank, 
where a subscription list for the purpose is about to be opened, to be 
called the ‘Nightingale Hospital Fund,’ the sum subscribed to be pre- 
sented to her on her return home, which will enable her to carry out her 
object—i. e. the reform of the nursing system in England.” 

Puan SPeakine To Execrors.—The Hon. W. F. Cowper and the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe have been re-elected respectively for Hertford and 
Kidderminster. In the former instance, there was no opposition ; in the 
latter, Mr. Boycott, who had started, retired upon finding that be had no 
chance. At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Lowe said :—“ Something 
tells me that a dissolution of Parliament is not very far off, when I shall 
again present myself before you; but, if you want money, or beer, or 
flattery, or what is called clap-trap, you must go to another shop for it.’ 
Mr. Cowper and Mr. Lowe are both earnest supporters of the war. 





Tue Cotontes aNp THE War wit Russta.—The grand total amount 
of the remittances received up to the present time from India and the 
colonies on account of the Patriotic Fund, is £143,358, including £38 948 
from Australia, £18,374 from Canada, £56,630 from East India, £4,944 
from Nova Scotia, £2,002 from Prince Edward’s Island, £1,808 from New- 
foundland, £4,107 from New Brunswick, £4,000 from British Guiana, 
£2,216 from Hong-kong, £1,508 from Gibraltar, £3,551 from Ceylon, 
£473 from the Cape of Good Hope, £500 from Trinidad, £403 from the 
Bahamas, £405 from Bermuda, £441 from New Zealand, £842 from Malta, 
aad £632 from the Mauritius. 


A Carp.—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Artist in Hair (late Chan- 
cellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer). Hairs carefully Split with any de- 
gree of minuteness that may be required. N.B. Hair-Splitter to his Holi- 
ness Pius IX., the Roman Pontiff! ; also to Alexander II. Emperor of all 
the Russias.— Punch. 








Iurortant Discovery.—It was stated lately by Sir Walter C. Tre- 
velyan, ata meeting of the Somerset Archeological Society, of which 
he is President, that a discovery has been made in the Brendon-hills 
Somerset, of a vast quantity of carbonate of iron. This metal has hereto- 
fore been obtained chiefly from Silesia, and is used for the manufacture 
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1. The size of the vein in these hills is said to far exceed t ‘ 
y bye Il mines, and the discovery promises to be of great eee, 
the amount annually expended in the purchase of this description ty) 
iron being about three quarters of a million stirling.— Times, 





eyisine THE Boox or common Prayver.—Mr. Heywood, the Member 
for Lantesbire, gave notice in the House of Commons that, next session, 
he shall move “An address to Her Majesty prayiog that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
atate of the Authorized version of the Bible, and to prepare a plan for 
the further reversion of that translation.” 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 350, sy C. T. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in two moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 348. 


White. Black. 
'. BtoR8. P moves 
2 RtoQB K moves. 
3. R to B 4 checkmate. 


* The Pawn at White’s K B 4, should be Wizte, in place of Black, as erro- 
neously printed in the diagram. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM, NO. 349. 
' B to Kt 6, Ac. 
Anytilog 


1. KttoQ 3. 
2. KttoQ B. 
3. Knight checkmates. 





To Corresronpents.—C. G. 8. We are sorry that your pretty Problem 
(No. 248) should Rave been spoilt in the printing ; but the fact is the Printer’s 
D—l, altho’ especially told to bring proof to C. H.8., the d—i a proof did he 
bring !—F. B. (Winchester). How about “ Kt to Kt 7" for White’s second 
move? Won’t that force mate in three ?—JV. L. F. Sliall hear from us next 
week. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSHKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Coreman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


GUE PILLS. 
a at Astor House, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Caas. D. Desuver, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did noteure me, being sufficiently remunerated by @ perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, to whom I fee) greatiy obliged. I shall recommendtiem with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Trauly yours, 


R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever knowna 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above nu.ted, and the esteem 
which these geutlemen. with Mr. Deshler, ane rer om pie seate, I take pleasure in 
teat any representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. < 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway ; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway; and F.©. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT &5SO0NS, Philadel hia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and EB. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 


HE COPARTNERSHIP hitherto existing between the Sub- 
scribers under the name ane firm of iNGRAM & NEGUS is this day dissolved by mu 
taal consent. The ou'standiog affairs of the firm will be adjasied by GEURGE NEGUS, who 
is alone authorized to use the name of the firm in liquidation thereof.—New York, Sept. 1, 1855. 
JOSEPH A. INGRAM, 
Witness : H. K. FULLER. GEORGE NEGUS. 
The undersigned will continue the MERCHANT TATLORING and CLOTHING BUSI- 
NESS at the old stand, No. 64 Chatham Sueet, on his own account, 
GEORGE NEGUS. 


- BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


ROF. HOWS 1s prepared to resume his Private Instruction in 
Elocution and Oratory, with Singie Pupils or Ciasses at his residence, No. 5 
Cottage Piace, 3d door from Bleecker St. 
Family Reading Circles attended at their own Houses. 
Mr. HOWS8 will contiane his usual Courses of  grapene apes tae Readings in PRI- 


VATS CIRCLES, during the Wiuter months, for which early application is respecttully desired. 
New York, September 1, 1*55. . 











S DAILY OR RESIEENT GOVERNESS.—An English Lady 

is desirous of meetirg with an Engagement ina Family. She instrucis in ail thai relates 

to a solid and polie Engiish education, with French (conversationally), Italian, Music, and 
Drawing. The bighest :eferences can be offered. Address, Z, Post Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 AILY GOVERNESS.—An English Lady who has been engaged 

several yearsn teaching, wishes for a re-engazement as Daily Governess. She is ‘compe- 

teut to give Instruction in English, Latin, Music, and Drawing. ‘ 


Address, C. T. Broadway Post Office, New York. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


I PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 

. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of # similar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large bouse. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing ull particulars, references and a letter from H. Peugnet, to be had by 


addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER,. 

















RS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia Northall,) will ¢ 
Instruction in Singing, at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Stre 
for the Season on Monday, September 10h. For Terms, &c 


ontinue to give 
et, commencing again 
» apply at the house, 











RS. GIBSON will Re-open her Day and Boardin ° 
Young Ladies, at No. 38 Union Square, 4th pte My ou Thursda & School for 


¥, Sept. 13t 





RS. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
N Young Ladies (32 and 30 West 15th street, below Fifth avenue) fechas Thursday 
September 6th. ’ 


‘3. Meare will be at home to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with her 
from Monday, September 3d. " 





Ost Office Notice.—The Mails or EUROPE, 7 U.S. M. Steamer ATLANTIC. will 
Close at this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 19th day of September, at 104, o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 

Jost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNTA, will close at this Office o ’RS- 

I VAY, the 20th day of September, at 1 o'clock, P. M : —* 





ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 

Post Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, @ U.S.M. 
Steamer ARAGO, wiil close at this office on SATURDAY, the 221 day of September, at 

1044 o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oii that will burn all night 
+ in a a oe — lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
esired to give my Uils only one trial. To be had in 1, 3, or 5 Galion Cans, 
Orders per mail will be sent on diected. oi vee aren oo 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 





0 SBR VOUS SUFFERERS,—A Retired Clergyman, restored 

P = jonny phbag oe %, mone Years of great nervous suffering, is auxious to make known 
1 pan ure. send free the prescripti . q ev. N3 sNALL 
No. 60 Falten-street, Brockisae at ro brescription used. Directthe Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 








ge ncerhes,, Tomatoes, Vegetables, 
, on Ry x Gtow'’s Patent sSelf-sealing Cans is 
or evideace of their efficacy and convenience, being the only kind that doehot require 

ing or wax. Process of putting up is so simple that every one can understand. Parties 


have only to examine to approve. Maaufacture wiLY sera. Neo 
hanutic. appr sautactured and sold by TAYLOR & HODGEIT’S, No. 60 


OR PRESERVING Fruits, 
&c.—The unequilied demind fo 
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PINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
I AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 

brands of Champagne, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE, Ali the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wives. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. “ 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Cateups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated Buri inGton Hams, Westpba- 
lia Hams. Beef Tonenes, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER recetved fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the adove places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and ia Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $4 50; the latuer (ine'nd- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $F0 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated, FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 














~~ SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. — 


Though, ti)! then, I bad not heard 
Aught about bim, ere a third 
Of a litre passed my lips 
All saints else were in eclipse— 
For his gentle spirit glidea 
With such magic into m‘ne, 
That methonght such bliss as I did 
Poet never drew fiom wine. 


When to any saint I pray, 
Tt srall be to Saint Peray, 
He alone of all the brood, 
Ever did me any good 
Many I have found that are 
Humobugs in the Calendar. 


’Twas in Provence, near Vauc'use 
Hard by the Rhone. I found a sa-nt 
Gifted by a wondrous joice, 
Potent for the worst complaint. 
’Twas at Avignon that first— 
In the witching time of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dust that day i 
Made ms welcome Saint Peray. 


This Wine, so happily panegyrized by the poet, (T. W. Parsons) is one of the best grewths of 
the Rhone, and is characterised by its delicacy and sprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of 
the odour of the violet and raspberry. It is an excellent light dinner wine, and prefeired by 


many to Champagne. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 


Rest he gave me, and reflection— 
Chastened hopes, ca!m retrospection— 
Sof ened images of sorrow, 

Br ght forebodings for the morrow— 
Charity for what is pasi— 

Faith in some'hing good at last. 





Imported and for Sale by 





REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR TAXES. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, ALBANY, MARCH 2), 1855.— 
Notice is hereby given, pursuant to section 76, of title 3, of article 3, of chapter 13, ot the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, as amended by chapter 153 of ihe laws of 1850, that unless the 
land sold for taxes ac the General Tax Sale at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in the month of 
November, 1353, shall be redeemed by the payment into the Treasury of the state, om or before 
the TWENTY-FIFTH day of NOVEMBER next, afier the date hereof, of the amount for which 
each parce! of said lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate of ten per centum per an- 
num, from tne date of the sale to the date of the payment, tae lands so sold and remaining unre- 
deemed, will be conveyed to the purchasers thereof. 

Each publisher of a public Newspaper in this State is hereby requested immediately to publish 
this notice in such Newspaper at least once a week, for six weeks successively, provided he is 
willing to publish the seme for the fees allowed by law (being $3 88), which wiil be paid on pre- 
senting the usual! affidavit of publication at this office JAS. M. COOK, Comptroller. 
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Is now a ‘‘ Househo!d Word’’ in the United States, 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 
T’O BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘PARK FARM,” CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
and 300 Acres of Kich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about .000 
CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperted throughont the estate. It is the most Evglish like and beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebee and is situate close to the RIVER DETROIT, about J}, mile below 
Windsor, where the Western Termirvus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAME, snch as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Wild Duck of all sorts, 
Woodcock and Swipe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOOTING 
Lands of the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are occasionally found on the property itself. 
To a private gentleman, or agricalturist, or breeder of Stock, the ‘* Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
advantages ; to the speculator it would turn ont to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and sold in LOTS FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of land to each as may be deemed 
pecessury, every field upon it teing, as it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The House and Farm Build@ings, (the laiter ot which are not in very cood repair), are situated 
abont the centre of the property Price, £5,000, cash down ; or £6,500, half down and the other 
balf to remain on mortgage, at 6 ® cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser. 
Leased, the Term w:!i not be less or more than 7 years, and the reut will be £125, or $500 00. 
It has cost ths Proprietor fall £9000 currency, or $36,000 
ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRONTAGE onthe RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND FEET, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock- 
age Whartage, and commercial purposés. Itis 144 mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Sprivgwells, in Michigan, where the Te:minus of the Southern Railroad is expected to be 
fixed. Terms of payment wiil be easy. 
By the Statate Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part with (oy wiil or 
otherwise) Real Estate there just as British subjects can 
Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 














THE GREAT 
PIANO, MELODEON AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT 
Of HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, New York. 

HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
ments and Musical Merchancise of all kinds in the United States. Pianos from Ten differ- 
ent manufactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and substan- 
tial 6 1 2 octaves in walnut or rosewood cases, from $150 to $200, to those of most elegant finish 
up to one thousand doliars. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the number, 
variety and celebrity of its instruments, nor in the extremely low prices at which they are sold 

HORACE WATERS’ Modern Improved Pianos, with or without Iron Frames, possessing in 
their improvements of over strings and of action, a length of rcale, power and compass of tone 
equal to tne Grand Piano united with the beauty and durability of structure of the Square Piano. 
They are justly pronounced by the Press and by the fi st musical masters to be equal to those of 
any other manufacturer. They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasonei mat-rial and 
are’ guaranteed to stand the action of every climate. This House has the Sole Agency of T. 
GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Premium Pianos, with or without the Zolian. HALLETT & 
CUMSTON, WOODWARD & BROWN’S, and JACOB CHICKERINGS, and other Boston 
Pianos. 

Each instrument guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money returned. 

Second Hand Pianos of all qualities at great bargains constant!y in store, prices from $30 to $140. 

SOLE AGENCY OF 8. D. & W. H. SMITH’S Melodeons (tuned the equal temperament), 
to which was recently awarded the First Premium at the National Fair, Washington, D. U. 
Prices from $45 to $150. Double bank Melodeons, $200 

HORACE WATERS'’S Melodeons. A superior instrument in tone, touch and durability of 
make. (Tcmed equal the temperament.) Melodeons of ail the styles and makes. 

MARTIN’S Guitars, Brown’s Harps, Flutiaas, Violins, aud musical instruments of all kinds. 
A large discount to schools, churches and clergymen. The trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

MUSIC.—One cf the largest and best selected catalogues of mrs'c now published, comprising 
many of the choice and moct popular airs of the day ; among them are found the universally po- 
pular productions of Thomas Baker. 

Music sent by mail to all parts of the country, pos! paid. 


i t Particular and personal attention 
paid to all orders received by mail. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 





ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs Perfemery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, aud of first quality only. 


” 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 
ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 


jy OULD cal! the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
of a quality rarely met with in this market. — 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORY WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1843. 
one dozen, $12 00. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 

DUFF GURDON’S RICH GULD SHERRY, $12 per case. 

These articles are not to be surpassed at any rrice. 

BEAUJULAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
ean be bought at anything like the price. ; 

CLAREts.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


dozen. 

GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 5), $4 @ $500 per case. 

ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In casks of 9 ani 18 gallons, at 85 cents per gallon. 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians all 
agree that this is the best summer drink known. I am the only person in America who can re- 
ceive this beer direct from the Brewery. 





Original cases of 


No. 7 William Street, New York. 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able wo supply on the most 
eral terms, 
__ Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stock, before making their purchases. 





_ THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Buit for Trolling ever invenied. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


CAPITAL, $200,000, 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 

Insures Buildings. Merehandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Furniture, 

and Personal Property generally against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
DIRECTORS. 
Wiliam Hagerdorn. 
Daniel Richards. 
Alex. MeVonochie. 
John T. Conover. 





Elias G. Drake. 
David M. Rease. 
Robert Me Clellan. 


A. W. King, 
Nathaniel Sawyer. 
Alo. W. Robinson. 
John Castree, 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


Henry Hart. 
Wiiliam West. 
William G. Lyon. 


E. G. DRAKE, President, 





EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Rottled in Oporto in 1848. 


Two grades. Kich and Pry. An articler 1 i i i 
Cases $12 00.— Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHERSE. arrives eB vocketia ehbeecs 


On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 








ARMS FOR SALE IN CA 


applying, (post paid) to NADA.~A List may be procured by 


J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C, W. 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
; pe les Wut qoatted te qeente subeeribere yon Ae a * United States or Canada, 
Hy arte a mer’s Universal English an oreign 

Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BRUPAST. gn Newspaper 


ARTHUR WILUMER, Agent 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (Qud Floor), New York, 
1Q south Jobn Street, Liverpool. 








EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 

NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS: 
Oy suse & ROGERS are the only anthorized Agents in the United States for the IUlus- 

trated London N. 
duieaes Gall to the Sidiaedenaae supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annaalsub- 


Volumes 24 and 25-contain highiy descriptive Pict d Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and vea-fghts, battles and sleges.. RS ree. 


Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan, 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 


Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received tor every Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
ies, China, or any part ofthe world. . 


the Continent of Earope, Kast Ind 
Books imported siugly or in quantities, 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


pana saaty MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
AA MANUFACTURER AND IMPURTER OF MUSICA K 
STRUMENTS, No. 87 "FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. us 
The subscriber bas constantly on hand a largeand’well-assortea Stock of Fintes, Clarionettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 


for all instruments ; Baujos, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 


Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 
EDWARD BAACK, 


A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 
_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED By 
D. APPLETON & CO., 345 & 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

I.—THE POLYGLOT READER AND GUIDE FOR TRANSLATION. (¢ 
series of English Extracts with their translations ioto French, German, Spanish an 
several parts Gesigned to serve as Mutual Keys. By J. Roemer. A.M., Professor of tue French 
Lanenage and Literature in the New York Free Asetemy. In 5 vol#., 120, 

Vol. 1..-Englih Text, By Prof. Roemer. Vo}. 3.—German Text, By Prof. So'ger. 

Vol. 2.—Frenca Text, By Prof. Roemer. V.1. 4.—Spen'sh Text, (wearly ready.) 

Vol. 5.—Italian Text, (nearly reany) 
Prics of each volume, One Dollar, Any volume sold separately. 

Professor Roemer’s new method of acquiring the Foreign languages 
van aes hitherto undeveloped. It will f cilitate and render the studies of the student pleasant 
and agreeable. Its philosophy is Imi ation and Analegy. Commencing with the ordinary max- 
ims, proverbs, and moral reflections of life it gradwally proceeds to choice and familiar historic, 
romantic and poetic extracts, judicionsly selected from the most prominent of the favourite Eng- 
lish and American sutbors translated into German, French, fra*ian or Spanish, the several 
parts designed to serve as Mutual Keys. The superiority of sach a system is quite evident. The 
student wi'! find the sweetest poems ¢f Longfellow and ot Meore; extracts from Gicbon and 
Presco't, from Irving and Goldsmith, aad from Webster and Everet!, in Foreizn languages in 
these Polyglot Readers. His familiarity with these authors, and the voluntary exercise in which 
he will natural indulge, to peruse the fivest portions of his favourite writers in a foreign dress, 
will materially facilitate bis acquisi:ion of the language and commend this system of Professor 
Roemer, to immediate universe! favour. 

IIl.—BUTLER’S SALLUST.—SALLUST’S JUGURTHA AND CATILINE. With Notes 
and a Vocabulary, by Noble Butler and Minard Sturgas. I vol., 12mo. Price $1. 

The Editors of this Edition of Sallust’s ** Jngurtha and Catiline,’’ have devoted many years of 
ardnous labour in correcting the text, and collating it with the most improved German and En- 
giish eaitions. It is believed that it will be found superior to any other edition hitherto published 
in thiscountry. In accordance with their Chronological order, the * Jugurtha’’ precedes the 
** Catilne’’ in this edition. The Vocaba’ary was prepared by the late William H. G. Butler. It 
will be found an able and faithful performance, not inferior in thoroughness or accuracy to any 
Classic School Vocabularies that have ever been published. 

IlIl.—RICORD’S GRAMMAR.—THE YOUTH’S GRAMMAR; Or. Easy Lessons in Ety- 
mology. By F. W. Kicord A.M. 1 neat vol., 12mo., well printed. 25 cents. 

To imit a primary work upon Grammar to Etymology, thongh unusual, will nevertheless, it is 
confidently believed command the approval of those who, like the author, bave had experience 
of the almort insurmountable difficuities attendant upon the task of making intelligible the ab 
strusities of Syntax, before the cnild is sufficiently grounded in the simpler, but essential prelimi- 
naries, the comprehension of which it is the object of tne preseut litle work to facilitate. 

IV.—MANDEVILLE’S NEW SERIES.—1. NEW PRIMARY READER; Designed for 
the use of the youngest Children in our Schools. By Henry Mandeville, D.D., formerly Profes- 
sor ef Moral Science and Belles Letters in Hamilton Col'ege, N. ¥. 1 neat volume, 18mo., pret- 
tily illustrated. 12 cents. 

This is the first of a New Series of School Books, by Prof. Mandeville, designed for the use of 
Young Children. The author has sought to adopt a phraseology suited to the capacity of the 
child ; to avoid the use of words uncommon to his ear ; and by a careful selection of easy les- 
sons, adapted to the mind of childhood, to supply a desideratum which bas hitherto existed, The 
volume is neatly illns'rated, with numerous new and appropriate cuts. 

2. MANDEVILLE’S SECOND READER. IL neat vol , 18mo., well printed, 19 cents. 

3. MANDEVILLt’S THIRD READER. (Nearly ready.) 

V.—NEWMAN’S FIRST LESSONS.—A PRIMARY MENTAL ARITHMETIC: and Ele- 
meutary Numerical Tables. By F. W. Newman, A.B. 1 neat vol., 18mo , price 19 cents, 

It is hoped that this little work will commend itsel’, at ones to the favourable consideration of 
School Teachers. It is calculated for Young Beginners in Arithmetic ; and by its simple but sys- 
tematic arrangement, children who have merely commenced reading easy lessons, may acquire a 
perfect knowledge of the primary elements of Arithmetic. 

VI.—ANDREWS’ FRENCH INSTRUCTOR. A New and Comprehensive French Instruc- 
tor, based upon an Original and Philosophical Method, applicable to the Study of all Languages. 
By Stephen Peart Andrews, and George Batchelor. ith an Introduc'ion explanatory of the 
Method and Treatise en French Pronunciation, 1 neat vol., L2mo. Price $1 25. 

BQ Any of the above will be sent to Teachers, post-paid, to their address on @ remittance of 
one half the price. : 


NEW WCREKE CN AMERICA, BY REV. DR. SCHAFF. 


PUBLISHED THIS Day, 


MERICA. A Sketch of the Felitical, Social, and Religious Character of the United States 
of North America. By Rev. P. Schaff, D.D. Llvol., i2mo. $1 0. 


Jonsisting of a 
id Tralian ; the 


$s numerous ad- 





Contents. 
Part I—Size and Growth—Political Condition—National Character and Social Life—Science 


and Literature—Beligion and the Church. 
Pact if jeviasticas Condition of the United States—The Copsregatiqnatise-atbe 
Presbyterians—The Reformed Dutch—The Protestant Episcopal Church—The Methodists—The 


German Churches—Lutheran, &c.—The Baptists—The Quakere—The Roman Catholic Church 
The Mormons. 


Part 111—Germany and America. 





Nearly R ady. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HON. 8. 8S. PRENTISS. 
L. Prentiss. 2 vols,, 12mo. 
MY FATHER’S HOUSE. By Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D D. 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 2vols, 8vo. 500 I)lustrations. 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugéne Lawrence. 2 vols., 12mo. 


CHAS, SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


BITS OF BLARNEY. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
ITS OF BLARNEY. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, author of ‘‘ Shiel’s Sketches of the 


By Rev. Dr. G. 
1 vol., 12mo. 








Irish Bar,’’ ** Noctes Ambrosian#,’’ &c, 12mo., cloth, $1 vv. 
Contents. 
LEGENDS. IRISH STORIES. 
BLARNEY CASTLE. Captain Rock. 
Legend of the Lake. 1. The Wake. 


Legend of Corrig-na-cat. 
Legend of Rock Close, 
Con. O’ KEEFE AND THE GOLDEN Cur. 


| 2. The Leader, 
LeGenps or Fin Mac Coun. | 
{ 
! 
} 


3. The Course of True Love. 
4. The Churchtown Barracks. 
5. The Attack on Rossmore. 
6. The Trial. 
A Nicat with tHe Wuite Boys. 
Buck ENGLISH. 
ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS, 
Tue Barn O’ Kewy. 
FatHer Provcr. 
FATHER Prout’s SERMON. 
Irish DaNciInG Master. 
CHARLEY CROFT. 
IRISH PUBLICISTS. 
Hensy GRattay. 
Daniet O'CONNEL. 
SIMMS’ BORDER TALES—JUST PUBLISHED. 
GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Georg'a. By William Gilmore Simms. 
with [Illustrations by Darley, (Uniform Series.) 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 


Fin and the Fish. 
The Breaks of Ballynascorney. 
Fin Mac Coul’s Finger-stone. 
IRISH STORIES. 
Tae Pererrird PIrer. 
1. Who the Piper was, 
2. What the Pyper did. 
3. How the Piper got on. 
4. How the Piper became a Peirifaction. 
5. How it all ended. 
Toe GERALDINE. 


New and Revised Edition 


Also. 
HABITS AND MEN. By Dr. Doran, author of ** Table Traits,"’ &c., 12mo., cloth, $1. 
Content 
Why did the Tailors cheosa St. William for 
their Patron? 
| George Dorfling, the Martial Tailor, 
Admiral Hobson, the Naval Tailor. 
John Stow, the Antiquarian Tailor. 
John Speed, the Antiquarian Tailor, 
Samuel Pepys, the Official Tailor. 
Richard Ryan, the Theatrical Tailor, 
Paul Whitehead, the Poet Tailor 
Mems. of ** Merchant Tailors."’ 


Between You and Me. 

Man Manners and a Story with a Moral to it. 

Adonis at H: me and Abroad. Part J 

Adonis at Home and Abroad. Part If. 

Remnants of Stage Dresses. 

Three Acts avd an Epilogue. 

The Tiring-Bower of Queen ‘* La Mode” in her 
Birth-place. 

Hats. Whigs and their Wearers. 

Beards and their Bearers. 





Swords. Chapters on Beaux. 
Gloves, B s, and Buttons. The Beaux cf the Olden Time. 
Stockings. 


Beau Fielding. 

Beau Nash. 

The Prince de Ligne. 
Beau Brummel. 
Doctors Ready Dressed. 
Odd Fa bione. 


J. 8S. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, New York. 


UST PUBLISHED.—‘ The Rachel Polka.” By G. R. Cromwell. 
With # beautiful six colour Lithograph, copied from the latest original photographic por- 
trait i lustrating M’lle. Rachel's Biography. Price 50 cents; witnout lithograph 25 cents ; mailed 
free of charge. CUUK & BROTHER. No, 343 Broaaway, New York. 
Sole Agents tor Haines’ New York, and Brown & Allen’s Premium Boston Piano Fortes. 


‘** Masks and Faces.’’ 

Puppets for Grown Gentlemen. 
Touching Tailors. 

The Tailors Measured by the Posts. 

Sir John Hawkwocd, the Heroic Tailor. 











GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


FROM THE LANDING AT GALLIPOLI TO THE DEATH OF LORD 
By W. H. Rassell, the Times’ Correspondent. One vol., small Svo., cloth, 





HE WAR. 
RAGLAN. 

Price $1 00 - 

“Tux Times’? Spectra, CoRRESPONDENT.—Every one has read the brilliant letters of Mr. 
William Howard Russell, the Special Correspondent of the 7mes in the Crimea ; and, without 
doubt, every one will be pleased to hear that the entire eerfes bas been placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Routledge & Co., for immediate publication. This remarkable Chronicle ot the War— 
from the time of the British Army leaving Southampton to the very la‘est ev nts—is Of import- 
ant interest in every point of view, no less from having first called the attention of the English 
nation to the state and management of the army generally, and produced these great and entire 
changes in ill-orgsnization, wh'ch contributed so greatly to its subsequent successes, than 
its enthralling »ttraction as a powerfully-written, inten:e, aud graphic description of the terrible 
drama now being played in the Crimea. z 

PICTURES: F THE BATTLE-FIELDS Bythe “ Roving Englishman.’’ With Namerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, Price $1 25. 

THE WAR; OR, VOICES FROM THE RANKS. A Collection of Letters from Private 
Soldiers in the Crimea to their Friends at Home. Price 25 cenis. 

OUR HEROES OF THE CRIMEA. Being Biographical Sketehes of the Officers. Price, 
25 cents. 

THE CRIMEA, WITH A VISIT TO ODESSA. By C. W. Koch, author of ‘: The History 
of Europe.’’ Price 25 cents. = i a 

SPENCER’S (CAPTAIN) TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND THE BLACK SEA. With Large 
Map, Illustrations, and Four Portraits in Oil Colours. Crown 8yo., cloth. Price $125. 

THs FALL OF THE CRIMEA. By Captain Spencer, author of ** Turkey, Russia, the 
Black Sea, and Oircassia’? With Tilustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price $1 25. 
GREGORY'S MILITARY MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. Price 25 cents. 

GREGORY’S NAVAL MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE BALTIC, BLACK 
and Caspian Seas. Price 25 cents. S 

MAP OF RUSSIA, TURKEY AND THE BALTIC. Price 25 cents. 








18 BESKMAN STREET. E. BALDWIN, Agent. 
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BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Iesue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
[7 Asks AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THB MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
eians and the da 


ats RTHUR KENDALL le Agent for the U. 8 
A or evU.s. 
catered * William Street, New York. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OCO., 


e lillam Street, New Yor issue Foreign 
ASrreus W CSEDIT on the following Sth 
Carlsruhe, Lisbon. 
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eutta, Madrid, Rotter ders, 
. 1d Rom' . 
Sanam, Malta,’ Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, Bt. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Florence, Munich, Smyraa, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Genoa, Malheuse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghal, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, 
Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, .8. W. 
ague, eira, rip, 

vre. Helteerne, Aus, Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong Nice, Venice, 
Kands e lon, Oporto, Vevey, 
Li l, Oleron, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Leghorn, Pan, Warsaw, 
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FOR iNDrAa AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
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Shanghai Calentta 
Heng Keng, Bombay, Mad-as, F 
Singa 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches Agencies at 
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‘ Agency. 








NROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
nah bam LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile’ purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 





Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Cairo, Lansanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Coblentz, Leipsie, Messina, Smyrna, 
Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Livourne, Nive, Turin, 
enes, Lueques, Pan, Venise, 
Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich, 
Havre, Malaga, Riga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
to suit, 





DBLLvc’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicions Tenic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO,, Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

[* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at onc: palatable, sate and efficacious. 

t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


nt’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 

ty ccemesh, heart-burn and cost! veness, it has invariably preved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepsred and sold, wholesale an «tail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 

(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist 

No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
For sale by | yy he] phe 5 ay uy, — a ~~ &Co., 
en w Jliements good, F lus! > -, and by Dawson man, Dr 
Gharlestons W.C. aggists 





PeEeve’s BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid, 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 





Offics of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Baltimore NMd.. 1855. 
C AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUD3.—The Commissioner of the Maryland Gtete Lotteries 
has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlets who circulate 
by mai! and otherwise, fradnient |.o tery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 
im Lotteries which are wholly fictitious, 

The only legal Lotteries in Maryla d are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 

All the tickets in thes» Lotteries and all certificates ef packages of tickets, have the litho- 

hed signature of F. X. Brenan, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 
Gornotidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. All others sre fradulent, 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which they are drawn, &c., &c., 

will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary 'o thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- 
fally flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, With many 
of the most valuable ~, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molassex,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, &@ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, Gnd INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas~ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOUD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botiles nas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and al. 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and «ll ‘he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced, 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN 4CO. 

2. -COnn denen Dattten with bd cent, uontle poled, Fos ot talehe to ek 

-B.—One dozen es sent, neatly » free of freight, to any part ofthe Uni 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. _ oe - 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Koxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except iv two case, (both 
thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach, 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles wiil cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
) Ag to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
e bottle will cure sealy eruptions of theskin., 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism, 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
: —_ is always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
is taken, 
othing looks 80 improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone wale aaltacoon 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start, There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
- —_ je Seek cures ever done in eng ee s. I gave itto children a year old : to 
e of sixty. ave seen poor, puny, wo:my looking cnil . 
fabby, restored to a perfect state of health a one battle. . dren, whose flesh was soft and 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 
fef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been co 
been regulated by it. Where the —% | is sound it works quite easy 
pr a =e Genetiene beng ways 4 be ee very singu) e 
rmed —they alwvys disappear in from fourdaystoa week. There is 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel Yourself likes new persen. I heart 
some of the most extravagant epcomiums of it that ever man listened to, F 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it 
Frice $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Ruffalo ; Lyman & Brother To. 
roato ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE,—For the Prev } 
BR nea nbEuakee AN NEN, ERY ee tat sous, ats td 
. 4, GE A , GHT SWEATS 
ie which have a common origin in Malaria or Iriasma. 30, cud all otter forme of 
This isa NATURAL ANTIDOTE which will entire! 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any 
iu = a ~— — or Miasma, 
nstantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, fro 
py TY vanes, . vy yey weed — have another chill, by joe Anne its use : eoorcten 
ons. ne patient ta egins to recover appeti 
os ~7 and rata — efested, Ppetite and strength, and conti: ues until) 
ne or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directio t 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Pr ce One Dollar. Laeseel eiteomne 
made to the trace. . * AS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 
., EVIDENCE OF Sarety.—New York, June 11, 1855 —I have made a chemical examination of 
Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure,’’ or ‘* Antidote to Malaria,’ and bave tested it for Arsenic 
Mercury, Quinine, and Strychnine, but have not found a Particle of either in it, nor have I found 
aby substance in its composition that would prove injurious to the constition. 
James KR. C . M.D. > 
EvipExce or Merir.—Lewisburg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, te ee Dk, When 
Sir Ae bex of medicine you sent me was duly received on the lith of April. I have sold about 
one bee of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has cured them. It has 
cer . oe ge the Ague in every one who bas used it, and six of the cases were of long stand- 
wer Qainine ~ =~ has had it for five or six years back, and could never get it stopped, except 
. » ‘at only as long as she would take it, is now, I think, entirely quell by your re- 
CAUTION TO AGUE Surrrrens.—Take no more Arrenic, T: pF, 
: Ss. , Tonics, Merew n 
Suzehaine. 14 ry ay ee A — : The —_ pees n inefllciency ‘ot tens cate Somes 
hera - alse medical principles or of mercenar ack Th 
in existence tb row M 
cURi ae “4 my ay sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE 
iNew York, ©. V. CLICKENER &CO., and 
MAN & CO., and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G. @. ARDOUINS Ware Brows 
&S8ON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. DB, FRASER, and by Dealers generally. 
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y protect any resident or traveller even 
Ague or Bilious disease whatever, «1 any in- 





oo 7 IN -—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORA 
G OD CATHA RT © PILLS have done more to promote the public health, 4 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousand cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup. Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Every body needs more or less purging, Pw; 
the blood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole viscera] system from o 
structions. Purge out the diseases which festen on the body. to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the s: 

et too strovg to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not ooly while it is weak but when it 
hes taken a strong hold. Read the ry an reg of those who have been cured by them 





NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores, The sense 4 bes the largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
80) 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, I AT 


N THE UNITED 8ST . 
PERUVIAN GU ANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 


weigh heavier ; Sup erphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Poudrette, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 





from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, N gia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worme, Nervous as Yue we Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers Dysentery, and indeed every variety of 
eomplaints for whieh a Purgative Remedy is required.—These are no random statements, but are 
authenticated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
never be without them.—Price 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes tor $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 
statements which they can neither sanction or believe. 

A pleasant exception to this disagreeable necessity are the advertisements of Dr. J ©. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which will be found in our columns. We have published for him be- 

re, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourseives to deceive or mis- 
lead the public, for we have had indisputable proof that his words are strictly true, with abnn- 
dant reacon to believe that his medicines wil! do all they promise, and all that can be reasonably 
expected from any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too well known in this community to need 
any commendation from us, and his Pills we are credibly informed are not inferior to his Pecto- 

.— Providence Mirror, 


bee! GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, forthe growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been eealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never atiained by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.’”’ There is no malady which can affect Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever iutroduced the sales have been Leyond all precedent, 
Specimens bave sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. Jn short, the inventor asserts, 
and every who bas carefully used it wil] join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided luxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ese in be Certent possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; ‘8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughont the World, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1], 1855. 
THE Undersigned hereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fand Life Assurance 
Society of London, has beea chaaged by aa Act of Parliameat to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE {INCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pamphlets conta'ning the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STRSET, or from any of their numerous Ageats throaghont the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dilloa, Caleb Barstow, 
© Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aqvila G_ Stout, Henry Ludlam, 

Daniel Parish, Paul spofford, J.G. Helbrooke. 
Soiiciror—Robert J. Dillon. | ConsuLTinG CouNsEL—J. W. Gerard, 
MepicaL Examiners—S. S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Soc ety’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 

ssib’e advantage of promptaess and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 

ttlement of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wa!l Street, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 

The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the pecefit of all Policy-hoiders in the Veet States. 
©. E. HABICHT, y 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. } General Agents. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE Co., HAMILTON, C. W. 








John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 








Subscribed Capital........ oeeceecee -3290..008. 
Accumulated Fund 220,000, 
Annual Income......... eae $85,000. 


Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies throughou 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 


THE progress of this Guppene since the date of its establishment—1847—has been ene of un- 

checked prosperity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, it 
has worked its way to a position wuich can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to the 
origiral subscribed capita), it now possesses an ample realized and invested fund, and a large and 
rapid!y increasing income. 

The features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those ef any other com 
pany doing business on the continent—the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—ec yin Zz t—and a degree of attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial Compeny can be expected to display. 

Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
. Soms payable at death, with or without profit. 
—— Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif it happen 
earlier. 

. Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 

Annuities, immediate and deferred. 

§ Amanpnee- pasate, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
thereafter. 

Bell gems assurances, one half ofthe premium for the first seven years remaining as a 
e 





one te 


7. Industrial assurances, providing sams at death in smal] amounts, and also annuities without 
liability to continuous payments. 

8. Money received at interest or fur aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or permanently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue payment of 

aoe —- may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts, unencumbered with 
urther charges, 

Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the position of his predecessor. A 
small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, which is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the possible discontinuance of their 
policies previous to death. THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 

Hamilton, June, 1855. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 
HIS COMPANY is aoe et to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 
TRUSTEES. 





A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. 8. Barnes, J.K. Myers, 
Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 
C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts 


Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, 
Martin Bates, Jun., 
Wm. M. Richards, 
T. B. Merrick, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, 


Byron Sherman, 
John J. Haines, 
Barthol’w Brown, 
F. W. Meyer, 


Richard Patrick, 
Arthur Leary, 
Wm. Leconey, 
Thos, Eakin, 
bur, Theo. McNamee, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
O N the 26th net., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for the an- 


nual term : 

Wm. Pitt Palmer, Thomas Barron, Thos. W. Pearsall, 

Samuel F. Mott, Jonathan Thorn, Richard Tighe, 

William W. Fox, Augustus H. Ward, Peter Cooper, 

William F. Mott, Moses Taylor, L. 8. Suarez, 

Rafas L, Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, 

Robert B. Minturn. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held Aug. 8 1855, WM. PITT PALMER, was unani- 
mously elected President, in place of N. Richards, Esq., deceased. 

This Company, with a capits! ard surplus near $300,000, paid in and safely invested, continues 
toinsure against loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, housebold furniture, buildings. 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. : 

By order of the Board, 
ANDREW J. SMITH, Secretary. 


U. A. Murdock, 
Robert Slimmon, 
A. Wesson, 


BenJ. A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





John Steward 
Lyman Denison 
Ed«in D. Morgan, 
Sidney Mason, 
John Caswell, 





NOTICE. 
OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
‘ of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘* NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on he 2ad July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies, 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE: SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq , M.1., Chairman. 

A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., John E}) otson, M D., F.R.B. John Mors, Fsq., 
Charles Bennett, Esq., . Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Fsq., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq, Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq, 





f Joseph Thempson. Esq. 
Manager, J. " eander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
ohn Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rey. J. Flan- 
egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C, Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor, 
P. C. Hill, : 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon, oy 
Gray, W. Jack. 


PIN gist tea sue0cin 
Halifax, N. 8. 


St. John, N. B 


W. J. Starr, A % 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J, Noad, Hos. 


Cc. F. Bennett, E. Stabb, 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIS. Accountant and Cashier, 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—MERCHAN1S’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL. 

Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throvgheut Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundiand, trom the furmer of whom Pawpbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered by the *‘ International’ are nnmerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestiy recommended to the considaratiun of them, 


St. John’s, Newfouudland, 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


wi 
as COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS, 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra ch for crossing the Atlantic, 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, anti special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Excel HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of New York. 
seta Rag Heating’ | 2. Pups Pests, ag 
Btep en itney 8q. enry . le . + i. 
James Gallatin, " Hon. Judge Campbell, | Jobn H, Esq. 
Bamuel Wetmore, » &§ John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast léth St. 
GEO. M: KNEVITT G ‘Agent for the United States. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... ... ....+..+... $18 | Second Cabin Passage......... 66. e0- 00s O78 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage. ................ $110 | Second Cabin Passage. ..........06- 000+ B00 
E> Foo chive hem Boren ali ot Hallas. 

seceeeees soceetes ces OBpt. JUDKING, | AMEOFCR,, 4.45 s0000+ ceeesecees Lave, 

meecoceser sevee era gi Europa, ... eccecsecsscevecs yy 

ABIG, . 6.6. cee ce eee ee se Capt. E.G, Lor. | Camada,.,.....+e++eeeesee+ oes Cpt, STONR, 

Africa, .......+++++.-++++.-Capt. Harrison. | WN) TYTSTITT iT - Capt. ‘.srTos, 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red ." port 

bow. 












From 


America... ... .0+ eee BOBtOM... 6... see eee. Wedmesday... ........... August 2th 1855. 
12th ** 





Canada 000000 C0 eens occceccce coe MEO b Sc © Goeeccc: coe MNES 

BRABB 600 cccecees oo BOSTOB, .. oc cece cece WOGPesday, ...+0+0.+.0...8eper. 26th ‘* 
BERD, 5 0 00% 000 650 BOEOOR o coc ccosccercee Wednesday,....... «+ Oct’r, 10th *“ 
Ca 090 0006es ees Sebeeoue soe Wednesday, ....cee- eos. Oct'r. Wth * 
Africa « 606 600 ss nbnccte aces 6p @eetesdecnccecre a “ 
Asia. «00:6. 6606 Cens «0-6 00000076 TOEEEees 600 6cssssse ee aa ** 


aa There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. .26@ 
Berths not secured unti! paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or M unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


re height apply to E. CUNARD 
For freight er passage, apply . i on, 
NEW YORK & HAVRE JU. 8S. STEAMERS 


Vy ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going #nd ieturning : 


New Steamer ABASO,. ee cee 





-+. Capt. D. Lines. 
. Capt. R. ADams. 













of FULTON, -_— 

From New York. From Havre. 
I: cocteue sanshsenee en April Pi RIOR, ccocce coecces sce] MD ll 
VeteR,. .ccccccccceccce ++. May Oi Webem. oe coe ccc cesccece May ot) 
ccs one e% seetees SUDO BA Bs nxe0ee eo 10000406 June 6 
Union, ..... 46+ © 00s ccee coe June 80 | Arago, coc ccccs coce OUly 4 
BOOED os 000 cae cnessesocseee 28| Union. ..... .eeeeee sess August 1 
MDs 0.0 5:00 066 0 00:606 060g ee «en BIRce ane eo enesece nen August 2 
DIEED, 20.000 000.00 000.0000 6c EEO TE BEL UNNI. cocccceccescce toes eeeen tn 
DRO, .cccccccese eee October 20] Arago......... oceeceee October 24 
oie: ocoecevo one ve soerme amas | Som vere ecccceceseoss NOVember 21 
FREED. .000000-0 0000000 concdnee aan 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,£00 tons bur- 
an, with Double Oscillating exgines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
speed. 


P.ice of Passage from New York : lst Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: IsfCe- 
bin, 800 francs ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs, 
No Letters or other Mail matter socegting shee is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received, 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
ressed therein, MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southarpton, 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SUIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,..........+...Capt.E, Higgizs, 
Thepe stamens step at Southampton, beth geing ond returning. 
Prorosep Dates or Satting—1855, 
‘ From New York. From Bremen, 
Hermann ........++.+-.++.--Saturday, Jan. 27,........Feb. 28 
Washington .........+.+..+..-Saturday, Feo. 24......... March 28 
Hermann. .....+..seeee0+.. Saturday, March 24.......,...April 20 
Washington ..........+.+.... Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
BAMOER. covcecccceccsce coca EM WOsccccceoc te I 
Washington .......+..+0++.+..Saturday,June 16,.........Jduly 13 
Hermann, ........-seeeee+-- Saturday, July 14,.,,.......Aug. I0 
Washington. .............. . Saturday, Ang. 1l,.........Sept. 
Hermann, ......eececccesse. Saturday, Sept. 8.....0005 
Washington .........-.++.+..-Saturday, Oct, © 0c cece. eNOVe 
Hermann, ........+0+0++0+.. Saturday, Nov, 3,..........Nov. 
Washington, .................Saturday, Dec, 1 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann.,....,.. Wednesday, Ang. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Weanesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25, Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oot. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25 | Washington, . Weanesday, Nev, 7 
Hermann ........ Wednesday,June 20] Hermann,.,..... Wednesday, Deo, 6 
Washin «esse. Wednesday, July 18] Washington......Wednesday,Jan. 2, 1856, 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Loa- 
don and Havre advan over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
P; of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 frst 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. - 
All Letters and News oe must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each st * 
For freight or passage apply to 


aude 





BBs 








°C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on 
2 Ist of each month, as follows :— 4 








New York. senna 
87. DENTS, Mt Mager’. ccocossssssscecceseswey Heh Jemme™ 
Follansbee, master, Ist September .......se2cccccsepecce 


Ist February .....-ese-see8 seceeees 
Ist June... ..cceccecesroccccocecsess 16th % 
Ist October. ...secesseeeece eocesee 16th November, 
Ist March ....se0seseeeeceeeececees@ 16th April, 
Ist July ....se-ceceecrreveccocceeee 9 16th August, 
lst November ......+++seeeeeeeeseee€ 16th December, 
[st April ....ceecceseceerececcwces@ L6th May, 
lst August, ...cecescocescoceecees+ 16th September, 
Ist Decomber......e+sececeereseeees€ 16th January, 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of gers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The priep 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 
ood Adega the subscribers be forwarded tree tr any chi but those actually 
incurred. 


OY¥D & HINCKEN 
161 Pear! streete 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, 
French, master, 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Funck, master. 


PAD OI 








Roox Licut. (new Kossuts. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. oooh , HELo1s ANDREW FOSTER. QUEEN OF CLIPPERS (n) 
Driver (new) ComPROMISE. GALENA. City OF BROOKLYN, (a) 


NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 


Wistie Papscore. “eo HoveuHron. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT, CuARLES Buck, 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) Consvt.. Fonser Kina. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHIRE. RicnarpD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO, COoOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS. RACER. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z. ADRIAEIO, 
The “*X’? Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SouTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 


o say. Henprick Hupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
— MARGARET Evans, AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
3 incipal Towns without discount or any other chai 5 
MANY. Payable in all the PrPAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. — 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George's Buildings, Liverpool, 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCBHANS. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING TH8 
j S 3 Vv ae 
United States MANE, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
$225 ‘Senna Go eee 
in Passoge, .—Second Cabin Passage, $150.— a 
Gateen Ontee “The following Ships are at present in Taknee re 











EDWARD... «-+s: 50° Capt. Corzy, FLYING SCUD,. ..Capt. Capt. Brares, 

ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. NIMROD... ... 44. Capt. Writing. 

NIGHTINGALE,.....Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD.,...... Capt. B. Surrn, 

GERTRUDE,.._-...> Capt. PLinyey, TROPIC,...........K. R. Suite, 
OCEAN QUEEN,,........ occececes Capt. HALB. 


All the above are strictly first-class hips, provided with every necessary te insure comfort 
and safety. The success that bas attended the Pioneer Line is perbeps unprecedented. Out 
upwards or Four Thousand Passergers but three deaths have occurred. 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Katavla, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 

ong Kong. 

a} Freigit or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, 
Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 
 ____- 








we. TOUNG, 





W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


OFFICE, NO. 190 PARK PLACE 


8. J, AUURN. 





